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PRIZE SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EDITOR 


Owing to the rush at the last moment of answers to THE CRITIC'S call for 
suggestions it has been impossible to read and assort them in time for this issue. If 


possible, the prize winners will be announced in the October issue. 


The answers in 


most instances have been carefully prepared and must be carefully considered. The 
interest shown by our readers is most gratifying, and their suggestions will, we feel 


sure, prove valuable. 
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Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD is known to 
thousands, yes, tens of thousands, in 
America as a brilliant and successful 
novelist as well as a woman of rare 
scholarship. To comparatively few, 
however, is she known as a practical 
philanthropist. Although much of her 
time is given to study and to her liter- 
ary work, a very large proportion of it 
is given to what, for want of a better 
name, is known as ‘‘Settlement work.” 
The Passmore Edwards Settlement in 
Tavistock Place, Bloomsbury, is the 
scene of her labors. Mr. Passmore 
Edwards gave the fine building where 
there are class-rooms and a hall for 
entertainment, all opening upon a 
shady garden belonging to the Duke 
of Bedford, the use of which he most 
amiably grants the settlement mem- 
bers. To quote from a short account 
of the settlement by Mrs. Ward, who 
is the Hon. Secretary: 


There is a Children’s Evening Recreation School, 
which in the winter months reached a membership 
of 1200. Every evening in the winter the Settle- 
ment swarms with happy, orderly children, who 
would otherwise be playing or fighting in the 
streets. And every evening in the summer the 
large garden behind the Settlement, by the kind- 
ness of the Duke of Bedford, is also crowded with 
little ones, who learn that pleasure and play are 
something else than noisy shrieking and scuffling. 


7 1 


Mrs. Ward has established at the 
Settlement the first vacation school in 
England—‘‘a school without books,” 
she calls it; a system of which she is 
the ruling spirit and which she hopes 
‘will take root in this country as it has 
in Germany and America.’’ Since 1870 
great things have been done for the 
schooltime of the London child. “We 
have now,’’ says Mrs. Ward,’’ to cap- 
ture and humanize their play.”’ 
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HAWTHORNE’S BIRTHPLACE 


While in London I received an in- 
vitation to attend the unveiling of the 
busts of Emerson and James Martineau 
made by the sculptor, George Framp- 
ton, R. A., and presented to the Settle- 
ment by Mr. Passmore Edwards. To 
have the chance of assisting at so inter- 
esting a ceremony was something a pro- 
per-spirited American could not well 
forego, and I eagerly accepted. The 
addresses delivered by Mr. Choate and 
Mrs. Ward on this interesting occa- 
sion are given in this number of THE 
CRITIC. 


After the addresses a few interna- 
tional compliments were interchanged, 
during which it was suggested that 
the English people erect a monument 
to Queen Victoria in Washington, 
and that the Americans erect one to 
George Washington in London. Mr. 
Edwards said that he would be hap- 
py enough to defray the expenses of 
the Victorian monument, but that he 
thought they had best be paid by pub- 
lic subscription,— no one subscription 
more than a guinea, none less than a 





penny. He was sure that at least five 
thousand Englishmen would gladly 
subscribe a guinea each to such a cause, 
and he was even equally confident that 
there were more than ten thousand 
Americans who would subscribe to a 
fund for erecting a monument to Wash- 
ington in London. 


The city of Salem, Mass., is fast 
winning recognition and renown as a 
place of historic interest and import- 
ance. Here the second permanent set- 
tlement in the Massachusetts Colony 
was founded, Plymouth, the landing- 
place of the Pilgrim Fathers, being the 
first. Here the first church ever to be 
organized in America was established, 
the frame of which is still in existence, 
and is a relic well worth seeing. Here, 
also, the terrible scenes of the witch- 
craft delusion were enacted, the Quak- 
ers were persecuted, John Endicott 
cut the cross from the flag, and from 
here Roger Williams was banished, 
afterward to found Providence. Alto- 
gether, the ancient city presents an 
almost limitless field for historic re- 
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search and investigation, and an ever- 
increasing host of curious and interested 
sight-seers visit it yearly. But perhaps 
as impressive a treasure as any which 
the city possesses, in the eyes of the 
lover of literature and American writing 
and story-telling, is the house which 
was the birthplace of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, the great master of romance. 
It is situated in Union Street, not far 
from Essex Street, and the experience 
of but seeing it well repays one fora 
long journey. It would be a pity to 
fail to visit Hawthorne’s birthplace, if 
ever one is in the vicinity of Salem. 


J 


I have already recorded the rapid 
rise of the young English critic, Gilbert 
K. Chesterton, but as yet 
this poet and master of par- 
adox has attracted the at- 
tention of his fellow critics 
rather than that of the read- 
ing public. An English 
writer who is making a still 
stronger bid for popularity 
than even Mr. Chesterton 
is Miss Constance Smedley, 
who, I am told, is as yet 
only two-and-twenty years 
of age, and whose first 
book, ‘‘ An April Princess,” 
bears evidence of being 
written by a woman as 
young as she is clever. It 
is fresh in the literal as well 
as in the slang sense of the 
word, and decidedly origi- 
nal, though it reminds one 
of ‘‘ The Dolly Dialogues,”’ 
and of ‘‘The Visits of 
Elizabeth.’’ Unlike the 
‘*Visits,” however,. it is 
free from pruriency. Its 
subject is the flirtations of 
a little beauty whose be- 
setting sins are Love of 
Emotion and Love of Ex- 
citement, and who has more 
or less serious affairs with 
the Knight, the Prince, the 
Quiet Man, the Poet, and 
finally the King. She is 
immensely interested in 
everything that wears trou- 
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sers, and only less so in everything 
that wears petticoats. Her zest in 
living is equalled by her love of talking, 
and the book consists almost wholly of 
dialogues, for, when no one else is pres- 
ent, the heroine holds animated con- 
versations with her besetting sins—and 
sometimes with her attendant virtues. 
She appreciates a compliment, but pre- 
fers an argument, and her tongue is so 
much sharper and harder than her heart 
that sooner or later even her best friends 
come in for the most frightful snub- 
bings. None of the people in the book 
are known by their real names, and the 
changes are rung on their pretended 
titles to an extent that gets on one’s 
nerves if the story is read aloud. But 


the whole thing goes with a rush that 


MISS CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 
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more than atones for this defect, and 
should go far to land the book in the 
list of ‘‘ best sellers.”’ 


3 


Some three years ago Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell produced a one-act play of 
Miss Smedley’s, ‘‘Mrs. Jordan,’’ at 
the Royalty; and a curtain-raiser of 
which she is joint author, ‘‘The Honor 
of a Rogue,’’ was played at the same 
theatre last winter. Moreover, Mrs. 
Campbell is under contract to produce 
a four-act play of hers this year; and 
I hear that she has been commissioned 
to write one for the Haymarket. Mean- 
while a series of sketches from her pen, 
‘*The Boudoir Critic,” is appearing in 
the St. Fames’s Gazette, before book 


SIR WALTER BESANT 


(From the bronze bas-relief by George Frampton, R.A., to be placed in 


St. Paul’s Cathedral) 
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publication in London by the English 
branch of Harper & Bros., and a series 
of ‘‘Educational Reflections’’ in the 
Idler, for which Mr. Robert Barr has 
asked her to write ‘‘The Idler’s Club’”’ 
for the next few months. Asa student 
at the Birmingham Art School, Miss 
Smedley learned enough to make the 
settings to the artistic souvenirs of 
“King John” and ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’ for Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree; but most of her time was spent 
in writing plays for amateurs. 

The manuscript of ‘‘An April Prin- 
cess’’ was sent to America, and while 
it was copyrighted at Washington it 
failed to find an American publisher 
before its appearance in England last 
April. Cassell & Co. began to read it 

under the impression that it was 
a fairy story for-children. It is 
anything but that, yet there 
was something fairylike in the 
way the newspapers welcomed 
it, and predicted the author's 
prompt making of a name for 
herself. ‘‘ Laugh and the world 
laughs with you”’ is a true say- 


ing, and Miss Smedley’s suc- 
cess is due in large measure to 


her buoyant optimism. In this 
respect she might have sat for 
the portrait of her own “‘Prin- 
cess,’’ whose royalty, by the 
way, is only a bit of youthful 
pretence. Since these lines 
were written, I have heard that 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
have acquired the American 
rights in Miss Smedley’s first 


book. 
7 4 
The cut from which this 
memorial tablet was reproduced 
appeared in 7he Author, a jour- 
nal founded by the late Sir 
Walter Besant and edited by 
him till the day of his death. 
The design is by George Framp- 
ton, R. A., and the original 
will be seen in the crypt of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 


Py > 4 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller is 
one of the best-known writers 
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MRS. OLIVE THORNE MILLER TAKING NOTES 


about birds. Her latest book is called 
‘‘True Bird Stories from my Note- 
Books,’* and in the photograph here 
given Mrs. Miller is seen in the act of 
getting material for these same note- 
books. Mrs. Miller chose this rather 
lengthy title for her book because, as she 
said in a recent interview, ‘‘there are 
sO many untrustworthy stories of birds 
and nature foisted on the public, that I 
wished to make the reliability of this 
book apparent initsname. They are all 
my own observations, and were mostly 
made in my own home.’’ Mrs. Miller 
has a roomful of birds in her Brooklyn 
home, and there, with note-book jn 
hand, she makes her studies. When 
the spring comes she goes to the coun- 
try and takes up her quarters at some 
convenient farmhouse. Then armed 
with a camp-stool, field-glasses, and a 
note-book, she makes her way cau- 
tiously to a good point of observation 
and watches the birds as they go about 
their daily tasks or pleasures. 
2 


The most amusing thing about ‘‘ How 


Paris Amuses Itself’’ is that it is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls. 
This firm, as every one knows, caters 
especially to clergymen and their fami- 
lies. The majority of its books are of 
a theological nature, and yet a short 
time ago it published ‘‘The Real Latin 
Quarter,’’ also by Mr. F. Berkeley 
Smith, and now an even livelier volume 
on the amusements of the gay capital. 
Not only does Mr. Smith, who, by the 
way, is the son of Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith, tell us how Paris amuses itself, 
but he shows us with pictures by him- 
self, and others by well-known French 
artists. Some of these pictures are as 
frisky as those that one sees pasted up 
on the kiosks of the Paris boulevard. 
Nor does Mr. Smith mince matters in 
telling his story, and he writes with a 
lingering tenderness of things that one 
is not supposed to sigh after in public. 


Every year the. publishing season 
runs farther and farther into the sum- 
mer. When I first began writing 
notices of books and mingling with the 
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MR. CHARLES Q@. WHITING 


publishing trade, few books were pub- 
lished after the Ist of May. Now, with 
the exception of October and Novem- 
ber, there are almost as many books 
published in May, June, and July as at 
any other time of the year. I don’t 
know what this change means, except 
that the craze for novel-reading exists 
over the entire year, and is perhaps at 
its height in mid-summer. Novels are 
about the only books that are published 
in the “‘dog days,’’ and about the only 
books that are read then 


According to one publisher, novels 
are about the only books that are read 
at any time. He is reported to have 
told an author, who brought him the 
biography of a famous American, that 
he would take it, but that he would 
not guarantee to sell more than five 
or six thousand copies, ‘‘but,’’ said he, 
“if you will turn it into a novel, making 
your statesman into a hero of romance, 
I can sell fifty thousand.’’ He was 
better than his word; he sold seventy- 
five thousand. 


2 
Mr. Charles G. Whiting has for many 


years held the destinies of books in the 
hollow of his hand, and his editorial 
connection with the Springfield Repud- 
lican has done much to add to and pre- 
serve the honored reputation of that 
journal. Mr. Whiting is a writer of 
books as well as of editorials, and his 
studies of nature have won him an en- 
viable name. His latest book, *‘ Walks 
in New England,’’ has been received as 
cordially in England as it has been in 
America. Books of this sort are litera- 
ture, and the appreciation of literature 
is not confined to any one civilized 
country. 


2 


Mrs. Dorr’s communication given 
herewith is in answer to a suggestion 
from a reader of the ‘‘ Lounger,” pub- 
lished in the June CRITIC, that she was 
guilty of ‘‘unconscious plagiarism ”’ : 


Dear Louncer: If to adapt to the needs of a 
poem a phrase that has long been the common stock 
of literature, that has been used by poets and 
preachers, novelists, essayists, and the daily press, 
and has passed in a measure into the speech of the 
people,—or if to apostrophise one’s own soul,—be 
plagiarism, then I fear that both Miss Thomas and 
I must be plagiarists of the deepest dye. Whether 
it is wise or unwise to do this may be a question ; 
but that one has an undoubted right to do it has 
been established by long precedent. 

Moreover, it often happens that by the use of a 
familiar and well-understood phrase taken from 
this common stock, much circumlocution may be 
avoided and much may be gained by way of pre- 
cision, conciseness, and force. No doubt Miss 
Thomas knew this as well as I. 

*T is a far cry to Heaven, end to youth, and, 
alas ! to much else that is precious. 

Jutta C, R. Dorr. 


THE MAPLEs, 
RUTLAND, VT. 


2 

Mr. Meredith Nicholson, whose first 
novel, ‘‘The Main Chance,’”’ has dis- 
turbed the social peace of Omaha, is 
a resident of Indianapolis. He is a 
young man, as his portrait shows, and 
while ‘‘The Main Chance’’ is his first 
novel, it is not his first appearance in 
print. Mr. Nicholson has long been a 
contributor to the magazines, and it was 
inevitable that he should write a novel. 
There is much good work in ‘*The 
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Main Chance,’’.:and Oamha should for 

the sake of this overlook the thrusts 
into its social fabric. 
2 

When announcement was made of 

the establishment of a trust by the late 

Cecil Rhodes for the education of 

American youth at Oxford University, 
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Henry Norman, M.P., was one of them; 
and the energy and enlightenment he 
has shown as journalist and Parliamen- 
tarian have been attributed, on this 
side of the water, largely to the fact 
that he is a B.A. of Harvard. A 
Cambridge graduate, Mr. John Pollock 
of London, the author of a recent work 


MR. MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


many of us felt that greater wisdom 
would have been shown by the provi- 
sion of an American university scholar- 
ship for the youth of England. Young 
Americans go to the English universi- 
ties without being bribed to do so, and 
have been in the habit of doing so, 
more or less, for the past two centuries. 
But the English graduates of Ameri- 
can colleges were few and far between. 


on “‘The Popish Plot,”’ is about to take 
a post-graduate course at the Harvard 
Law School; and the two sons of Mr. 
Alfred Mosely, the London merchant 
whose hobby is the bringing of Labor 
Commissions and Education Commis- 
sions to America, to investigate- and 
report at his expense, are to take the 
full four years’ course at Yale. The 


_ fathers of these three young gentlemen 
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recently visited this country, as it hap- 
pens—Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence at Oxford, as a 
lecturer, and Mr. Mosely as avant 
courter of his thirty educational ex- 
perts. The son of the best known 
American lawyer in London, Mr. R. 
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even a summary of current Italian 
literature, and Guido Biagi so pro- 
claims her in his recent paper concern- 
ing the work accomplished in the 
letters of the Peninsula during the last 
twelve months. Signora Deledda is, 
of course, provincial—all Italian writers 
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SIGNORA GRAZIA DELEDDA 


Newton Crane, like Mr. Pollock a 
graduate of Cambridge, England, has 
found it necessary to come to America 
to complete his studies in engineering 
at the Columbia School of Mines. 


Grazia Deledda, the Sardinian novel- 
ist, is a writer to be reckoned with in 





IN SARDINIAN COSTUME 


of the present day are provincial, for 
each town claims the judgment of Paris 
and no Paris is recognized — but her 
themes are those which are even now 
becoming national, and although the 
scenes of her romances are, for the 
most part, laid in that ancient island, 
which the Greeks named after the 
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A GROUP OF SARDINIAN PEASANTS 


point of a fair woman’s foot, their 
spirit is that of all Italy and she writes 
inthe purest Tuscan. Signora Deledda 
lives in Rome, but every year she so- 
journs for several weeks in Sardinia 
and her return to Rome marks the ap- 
pearance of another book. 


She may be said to have been intro- 
duced to the Italian public at large— 
for neither Rome nor Florence will ac- 
cept unendorsed a Sardinian writer— 
through the columns of the Nuova An- 
tologia, in which appeared her “‘ Fior di 
Sardegna,” in 1895, followed the next 
year by ‘‘Anime Oneste.’’ Then came 
*‘La Vita del Male,” ‘‘I1 Vecchio della 
Montagna,’’ and ‘‘Elias Portolu,’’ 
which gained for her certain admirers 
in France through its run as a serial in 
the Revue des deux Mondes. This was 
followed at intervals of one year by 


**Dopo il Divorzio,’’ ‘‘La Rigina delle. 


Tenebre,’’ and by ‘‘Cenere,’’ which 
first saw light in the Wuova Antologia 


last year. As the work of a provinciai 
writer treating of national themes 
through scenes and characters of place, 
**Dopoil Divorzio” is perhaps the most 
striking novel by Grazia Deledda. It 
is the life tragedy of two Sardinians, 
Costantino Ledda and Giovanna Era. 


SIGNORA GRAZIA DELEDDA AT HER WRITING TABLE 
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MR. ALBERT SONNICHSEN 


The time of the story is placed forward 
in 1904 and 1908, when the author 
supposes the present much-debated 
divorce. bill will bea law. Costantino 
and Giovanna are married and the 
former is unjustly accused of murder- 
ing his uncle, tried, and sentenced to 
life imprisonment. ~Giovanna, taking 
advantage of the new law, secures a 
divorce and marries a brute named 
Brontu Dejas. At length the real 
murderer is discovered in a relative 
of her second husband, and Costantino, 
freed, returns to his former wife, who, 
as he is now innocent, finds all her love 
return for him. Of course the theme 
is only another protest against the 
divorce bill, nevertheless the story is 
told with much charm and the simple 
characters of the Sardegnani are ana- 


lyzed with consummate lit- 
erary art. 2 


Why is it that so mar: 

English writers of sea 

stories are not Englishmen 

at all, but foreigners ? 

Joseph Conrad is a Pole, 

and Albert Sonnichsen, the 

author of ‘‘ Deep Sea Vaga- 

bonds,’’ is a Dane. It is 

possible that Mr. Sonnich- 

sen might call himself any- 

thing, he has made so many 

countries his home and has 

dwelt under so many flags. 

Ever since his early child- 

hood he has wandered and 

his ancestors wandered be- 

fore him. None of the 

male members of his family, 

on his father’s side, as far 

back as memory goes, has 

died in the land of their 

birth—Denmark. So Mr. 

Sonnichsen comes naturally 

by his wanderlust. His 

father crossed the plains 

with the Mormons, but 

finally drifted to San Fran- 

cisco, by way of Butte, Mon- 

tana, and became Danish 

consul there. Albert Son- 

nichsen himself, when a 

mere lad, found the call of 

the sea too strong to be re- 

sisted, and, deserting the parental roof, 

he shipped from San Francisco as a 

common sailor. From that time on his 

way was the way of the winds. He blew 

across all seas and into all ports, and 

his experiences during his years of 

vagabondage furnished him the ma- 

terial for his new book, which is prac- 

tically an autobiography. Some few 

of his experiences have been on shore 

—among them a two-years’ campaign 

in the Philippines, which ended in ten 

months captivity for him among the 

insurgents, about which he has written 

a book, ‘‘Ten Months a Captive among 
Filipinos.”’ 


One of the most readable serials now 
running in an American magazine is 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s ‘‘The Queen’s 
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Quair,’’ begun in the July number of 
The New Metropolitan. It is founded on 
the life of Mary Queen of Scots, a life 
more romantic than any romance that 
has not history for its foundation. Mr. 


Photo by 


Hewlett had intended making a play 
from his novel for Miss Marlowe, but 
her new plans will prevent her acting 
in any but Shakespearean plays for the 
next four years. 


2 
If Mr. John T. McCutcheon can be 
classified at all one might be tempted 


MR. MAURICE HEWLETT 
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to call him the American Phil May. 
Like most humorists Mr. McCutcheon 
is not always funny, but when he is 
funny he has few equals. The recently 
issued ‘‘ Cartoons by McCutcheon” 


Bassano 


show him as gay fantasist as well as 
social and political satirist. Prince 
Henry, President Roosevelt, and, above 
all, the diversions of boyhood, appeal to 
Mr. McCutcheon’s pencil. His cartoons 
of President Roosevelt resting at Oyster 
Bay depict with rare humor the life 
strenuous. It is a pleasure to know 
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that we have in this field a man who 
can be funny without being vulgar, and 
who can hit off high personages without 
that touch which usually shows such a 
painful lack of dignity. 


7 


The best-known English woman jour- 
nalist, living or dead, is, I am quite safe 
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ing Mrs. Crawford at a dinner given to 
Mrs. Hodgson - Burnett in London in 
1894, and she was then a woman well 
advanced in years and with an old- 
fashioned manner that one does not as- 
sociate with bustling—or should I say 
hustling?—women journalists. She was 
dressed in black silk or satin and lace 
and wore a lace cap upon her hair, then 


MR. JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


in saying, Mrs. Emily Crawford, the 
Pariscorrespondent of the London Daily 
Newsand of Mr. Labouchere’s 7ruczh. It 
cannot be said of Mrs. Crawford, as is 
often said of clever people, that she 
has forgotten more than other journal- 
ists know, for she is not a woman who 
forgets. She- remembers everything, 
and I dare say that there are those who 
wish that her memory was not so very 
retentive. I had the pleasure of meet- 


beginning to turn grey. It is only 
occasionally that Mrs. Crawford visits 
London, and I was fortunate in meet- 
ing her on one of these rare occasions. 
She has made her home in Paris for 
many years, and there she has met 
nearly every person of importance who 
has lived in or passed through that city 
for the last quarter of a century, if not 
longer. It is not because she was a 
pioneer in the ranks of women journal- 
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HE CHOPS DOWN A FEW TREES 


























HE TAKES A CROSS-COUNTRY CANTER 





GIVING THE CHILDREN A WHEEL-BARROW RIDE 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT RESTING AT OYSTER BAY 


ists that Mrs. Crawford is conspicuous, 
but because of the quality of her work. 
Notwithstanding the fact that she is a 
thoroughly feminine woman her work 
is marked by masculine qualities. She 
looks at news from a man’s point of 
view, and even when she writes gossip 
it has not the feminine touch. 


2 
As I have already said, Mrs. Crawford 
is a woman with a memory. She has 
been in the way of hearing interesting 


stories and anecdotes all her life, and 
those which were not available at the 
time she has laid aside in the pigeon- 
holes of her brain for future use. Un- 
doubtedly she has long had the material 
for an anecdotal life of Queen Victoria 
ready for use, but it is only now that 
she has seen fit to use it. A volume 
of some four hundred pages has just 
appeared from her pen in London, 
where it has attracted much attention 
from the fact that Mrs. Crawford has 
elected to say things that most of the 
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Queen’s biographers, even the frank 
Mr. Sidney Lee, have left unsaid. In 
a preface telling what her aim has ot 
been she tells us what it hasbeen. ‘‘It 
happens,” she says, 


that in a busy life, coextensive with a great part 
of the late Queen’s reign, I have had opportun- 
ities for conversation and correspondence with 
members of her Court and circle, and with foreign 
Ambassadors accredited to her. A journalist lives 
by observation, and in this way, thanks to a memory 
that was always retentive, I have accumulated a 
store of anecdote, reminiscence, gossip about the 
Queen, which the kind pressure of several friends 
has prevailed upor me to sift,Scollect, and publish. 


2 


Mrs. Crawford was a small child 
when Queen Victoria had been seven 
years upon the throne. Through 
various circumstances she was thrown, 
even as a child, among people who had 
the gossip of the Court at their fingers’ 
ends and she began collecting her facts 
and anecdotes at a very early age. 
Here is one of those early days. 


In her childhood she [Victoria] kept an unrelax- 
ing grasp on her toys and other possessions. Money 
was given to charities in her name, but nobody ever 
knew her to give away a farthing of her pocket 
money or make any present spontaneously. Conroy 
used to chaff her about her closeness, and asked if 
she wished to resemble old Queen Charlotte. This 
fancied ‘‘ unkindness” rankled in her mind. Queen 
Charlotte was notoriously avaricious in a German 
way, and yet had a feeling heart for the poor, and 
most of all for poor old women. In making her 
will she thought of the aged inmates of a Queen 
Charlotte asylum, and left them enough to keep 
them all the year round in snuff, of which she was 
very fond herself. j 


In later years Mme. Taglioni gave 
the Queen a few dancing lessons. 
Mme. Bourdin was her regular teacher. 
When Mrs. Crawford knew her Tag- 
lioni was very poor and was keeping a 
dancing school at Batignolles. She 
had, says Mrs. Crawford, 


one of those illuminated and fancifully painted 
cardboard boxes with wadding inside, which served 
the Princess Victoria as ring-cases. The ring it 
contained had on it a turquoise forget-me-not with 
a pearl in the middle, and was rather pretty, but not 
costly. Taglioni said that the figure of her Royal 
pupil was ¢rds ingrate— that is to say, hard to turn 
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to good account, as the body was long and the 
limbs were short. She learned, however, to quad- 
rille and walk with measured step sans dandine- 
ment, or moving from side to side, But she had & 
génie de la valse, and when she waltzed, the de- 
fective make was not noticed. There was never a 
more enthusiastic lover of dancing than Queen Vic- 
toria in her younger days, 
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That “John Oliver Hobbes” was born 
to riches has deprived the world of a 
star reporter. Her letters from India 
describing the Durbar are models of 
concise descriptive writing. She does 
not describe as some correspondents do 
with torrents of words; but with a few 
master strokes of the pen she calls up 
a scene that leaves an indelible impres- 
sion upon the mind and eye. One art 
that the reporter must possess is quite 
out of Mrs. Craigie’s line. It is that of 
quick writing. Her impressions may 
be quickly formed, but they are not 
quickly written out. There is much 
good descriptive writing done at white 
heat, but who shall say that it would 
not have been better had the writer 
had the time to weigh his words and 
turn his periods. 
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Mrs. Craigie’s letters have been col- 
lected and published in a little volume 
called ‘‘Imperial India.’’ There are 
only a handful of them, covering but 
seventy small pages of large type, but 
they present a picture that will not 
soon be forgotten. I have read many 
books on India, its sights and scenes, 
but few that have impressed me as has 
this little book. I did not read the 
letters at the time of their serial pub- 
lication and cannot therefore compare 
them with those in the book, but from 
what I know of Mrs. Craigie’s careful 
methods I should say that they had 
been redigested and retouched so as 
to give them the quality of literary dis- 
tinction that they now carry. Take 
this description of Bombay, for example; 
it is only a few lines, but tells the story: 


The first impression of Bombay may be compared 
to the first impression of New York—power and 
enterprise are in the air; but whereas New York 
has already an appearance of too much luxury, too 
much ease, and of being, as it were, the haunt of 
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mere pleasure lovers, Bombay, built as Venice was 
built, on small islands, seems still in her first youth 
—a rising city, immature, not over-rich; a city 
where all men go forth early to their labours, and 
dream at night of ambitions hardly to be fulfilled, 
of wishes which must wait, at best, for many a year 
before they may be gratified; a city of patient 
hearts, watchful eyes, hopes long deferred. 
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Mrs. Craigie has not been very well 
since her return from India and has 
spent the most of her time on the Con- 
tinent in search of health. Apparently 
she did not find it, for she has gone 
to the Isle of Wight for a long rest. 
That beautiful isle is more of a winter 
than of a summer health resort. The 
climate is relaxing, but that is probably 
what Mrs. Craigie wants, as she has 
been keyed up to a high pitch by the 
Durbar festivities and the travelling en- 
tailed, together with her literary work. 
North Wales is the place for English 
people to go for bracing air. Mr. 


Gladstone said that his visits to the 
mountain-bound coast of Penmaen- 
mawr added years to his life and gave 
him the vitality to accomplish his ardu- 


ous labors. 


> 7 1 
I understand that Mr. Ernest Thurs- 
ton is collaborating with a friend ona 
dramatic version of his wife’s striking 
novel, ‘‘The Circle.’’” As was to be 
expected, the stage life of the heroine, 
which is minimized in the story, will be 
magnified in the play. 
2 
Ibsen’s working days, I fear, are 
over. To an inquiry from an Ameri- 


. ized and untrue. 


p 
can in Londo ro) 


report that his 


™, 
son writes that fire. 
Ret contemplates 
writing his autobiog a) anual 
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Dr. Alfred R. Wallace’s next bdok 
will not, as has been reported, ‘‘in- 
clude” his remarkable Fortnightly Re- 
view paper on ‘‘Man’s Place in the 
Universe,’’ but will be a treatise on the 
same general theme—a work running 
to eighty thousand words or so. In 
this country it will be published by 
McClure & Phillips. 
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The author of ‘‘ The Simple Life,”’ 
the Rev. Charles Wagner, is far better 
known in America through his writings 
than he is in France. He is delighted 
with the reception his book has had 
over here, and particularly with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s approbation of it, ex- 
pressed in two public speeches. So 
great is his satisfaction that he expects 


- to pay a visit to the United States next 


year, the President being one of those 
who have urged him to do so. The 
Huguenot preacher is by no means a 
man of a single book. His ‘*Youth’”’ 
and ‘‘Courage’”’ have both been pub- 
lished here successfully in translations; 
and the publishers of ‘‘The Simple 
Life” are bringing out a new work from 
his pen. M. Wagner, by the way, 
writes a hand of microscopic fineness, 
and forms his letters on a system of 
his own. Anything more difficult to 
decipher than a page of his script has 
not been seen since Horace Greeley 
laid down his pen. 
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By JOSEPH H. CHOATE 
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[The two essays here published in full for the first time are printed from the original manuscripts 
furnished THE Critic by the authors. They were read respectively by Ambassador Choate and Mrs, 
Ward at the unveiling of the busts of Emerson and Dr, Martineau executed by the English sculptor, 
George Frampton, R.A., and presented to the Passmore Edwards Settlement in Tavistock Place, 


London, by Mr. Passmore Edwards. 


The Passmore Edwards Settlements are to London very much the 


same as the University Settlements are in our own city, and, according to the words of their English 
founder, they are ‘‘ Emersonian in inception, in purpose, and in activity.”] 


WE come to-day in these congenial 
surroundings of the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement to unveil the bust of a great 
American, certainly one of the greatest 
of them all, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
the centenary of whose birth on the 
25th of May last was celebrated with 
reverence and enthusiasm throughout 
his own country and in many distant 
lands. Hundreds of speakers and 
writers have been discussing his merits, 
and I have absolutely nothing new to 
offer on a subject so freshly familiar. 
I would much rather set him before 
you in his own words than in any of 
my own. His claims to distinction as 
poet, philosopher, and prophet have 
been warmly advanced by his disciples, 
and as freely contested by the critics, 
but whatever controversy there is about 
him seems to me to be really a wat of 
words and a contest of definitions. 

It is generally agreed that he was 
one of the great intellectual lights of 
the nineteenth century, that, asa result 
of his forty years of wide and almost 
universal reading, profound contem- 
plation, brilliant writing, and enlarged 
discourse, he came to be recognized as 
one of the wisest of men, a great and 
efficient teacher of his own generation 
and of that which came after it, and 
far in advance of his age on many 
social, moral, and political questions. 
He certainly had a vivid and fertile 
imagination, a wonderful power of 


idealizing the facts of nature and the 
events of life, and a quick sympathy 
with all that concerned and interested 
humanity, which enabled him to pro- 
duce some poems which still live after 
half a century, and which are likely to 
find many readers in coming genera- 
tions. 

His neighbors assembled at Concord 
Bridge to celebrate the completion of 
the monument which marked the spot 
where the plain farmers of New Eng- 
land offered the first armed resistance 
to British troops, where bloodshed on 
both sides began the long conflict which 
divided the British Empire into two 
independent nations, which now at last 
happily vie with each other in words 
and acts of mutual friendship and in 
efforts to advance the best interests of 
mankind. In a single stanza he told 
the thrilling story in words that still 
echo like the sound of a trumpet: 


By thé rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


Recalling his visit to Rome, and 
what he had seen of the work of 
Michael Angelo as an architect upon 
the great cathedral with its soaring 
dome, he apostrophized architecture 
as the Divine Art, directly illuminated 
by the Spirit of God, in words that 
ought to be immortal: 
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The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free ; 

He builded better than he knew : 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 


He had absolute faith in the close 
relation between the living God and 
the spirit of the individual man, and in 
the boundless possibilities of human 
nature as its direct result. Listen to 
another single verse which ought to 
live as long as the language lasts, ex- 
pressing this idea. He.was showing 
how noble youth of America and of 
England, brought up, it may be, in 
luxury and ease, in sport and idling, 
when the trumpet sounds and their 
names are called, prove to be heroes, 
and, turning their backs on all they 
have valued before, on home and love 
itself, peril life and limb and happiness 
to save, or serve, the cause of their 
country or their king: 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, ‘‘ Thou must,” 
The youth replies, ‘* I can.” 


Nor are these utterances isolated and 
‘exceptional in their style and character. 
Much of his poetry breathes the same 
lofty spirit, the same living imagery. 
And sometimes he was master of a 
lighter vein, full of sparkling wit and 
genial fun. Witness his fable of the 
quarrel between the squirrel and the 
mountain: 


The Mountain and the Squirrel had a quarrel 
And the former called the latter ‘‘ little Prig.” 
Bun replied : 

‘** You are doubtless very big, 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together 

To make up a year 

And a sphere, 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I’m not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

I'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents differ ; all is well and wisely put : 

If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.” 
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Whether he is justly to be called a 
great poet or is destined to an immor- 
tality of centuries or not, he gave us 
much delightful poetry, and the lovers 
of poetry, who form but a small part 
of the readers of the English language, 
will always find much to cherish in 
what he has written. 

You all know the main facts of his 
simple and uneventful life. He wasa 
Puritan of the Puritans,—or if there be 
such a thing as a Puritan of the Puri- 
tans of the Puritans, he was exactly 
that. He was descended from a long 
line of dissenting clergymen, beginning 
with the original immigrant, who had 
fled from persecution at the hands of 
Archbishop Laud and, being silenced 
for Nonconformity had escaped to New 
England and founded a church at Con- 
cord, the little village fifteen miles from 
Boston where Emerson spent his life. 
Graduating at Harvard College at the 
age of eighteen, he studied theology, 
and under the influence of Dr. Chan- 


- ning he became a Unitarian minister, 


a Protestant of the Protestants, and 
soon found himself the pastor of a 
church in Boston. But even the gen- 


tle trammels of that mild communion 


could not long contain his independent 
soul. He gave up the sacred office 
and all the difficulties which it involved 
for his gentle spirit, and retired to his 
ancestral village of Concord, where for 
forty years he devoted himself to plain 
living and high thinking, to deep read- 
ing and writing and lecturing, by which 
he obtained his livelihood, having been 
born and bred in poverty and received 
nothing by inheritance. To two suc- 
cessive generations of his countrymen, 
in his lectures, addresses, and published 
writings, he gave from time to time the 
rich fruits of his reading, study, and 
contemplation. He read everything 
good, but Shakespeare, Plato, Plutarch, 
Goethe, Bacon, Swedenborg, and Mon- 
taigne seem to have been his favorite 
authors. He remembered what he 
read as few people do, and made notes 
of whatever impressed him, which fur- 
nished the material for those copious 
and apt illustrations of which his works 
are full. 

Though he severed his connection 
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with the churches he certainly had a 
religion of his own which exalted and 
spiritualized him. Dr. Holmes, who 
knew him well and is one of his most 
appreciative biographers, says: 


His creed was a brief one, but he carried it 
everywhere with him. In all he did, in all he 
said, and, so far as all outward signs could show, 
in all his thoughts, the indwelling spirit was his 
light and guide: through all Nature he looked up 
to Nature’s God ; and if he did not worship the 
man Christ Jesus as the churches of Christendom 
have done, he followed His footsteps so nearly that 
our good Methodist, Father Taylor, spoke of him 
as more like Christ than any man he had known. 


The great influence which, by his wis- 
dom and spotless life, he rapidly ac- 
quired and maintained to the end, 
certainly had a marked effect in miti- 
gating the rigid tone of dogmatism 
from which he revolted, and Dean 
Stanley, on his return from America, 
is said to have reported that ‘religion 
had there passed through an evolution 
from Edwards to Emerson,” and that 
“‘the genial atmosphere which Emer- 
son had done so much to promote was 
shared by all the churches equally.’’ 
The same Father Taylor, a great 


apostle of Methodism, was so impressed’ 


by Emerson’s pure and exalted spirit 
that when some of his Methodist friends 
remonstrated with him for maintaining 
his friendship with him, on the ground 
that, being a Unitarian, he must go to 
a place not to be mentioned in good 
society, he replied: ‘“‘It does look so; 
but I am sure of one thing: if Emerson 
does go to’’—that place,—‘‘he will 
change the climate there, and emigra- 
tion will set that way.” 

Of Emerson's prose writing, how is 
it possible to say more than was said 
by Matthew Arnold, who judged him 
very critically and cannot be said to 
have exaggerated anything in his favor. 
What he says is this: ‘‘As Words- 
worth’s poetry is in my judgment the 
most important work done in verse in 
our language during the present cen- 
tury’’ (the nineteenth, of course), 
**so Emerson’s essays are, I think, the 
most important work done in prose.” 

His busy brain was never still, his 
driving pen was never idle, his eloquent 
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voice, in lectures, addresses, and ora- 
tions, profound, entertaining, and in- 
structive, was heard by his countrymen 
with ever-increasing delight and satis- 
faction. Self-reliance, absolute trust 
in his own conscience and convictions, 
and a fearless following of these in con- 
duct and action, wherever they might 
lead, were the constant guides of his 
own life, and he never failed to urge 
upon his hearers and readers to pursue 
the same path. He appealed always to 
the higher — the highest — motives, in- 
stincts, passions of our nature, moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual, and was never 
content to discover and repeat what 
other men had said and thought on the 
subject in hand, except to illustrate his 
own thoughts and conclusions, which 
he evolved fearlessly from his own in- 
ner light, to which alone he looked for 
inspiration. 

The wide scope of subjects which he 
treated embraced the whole range of 
human life, conduct, and aspirations, 
and his mission was to arouse, to stim- 
ulate, and to elevate the public and 
private life of America to a higher and 
nobler plane. He began to answer Syd- 
ney Smith’s cynical question: ‘‘In the 
four quarters of the globe, who reads an 
American book?” and led the way in 
rescuing American literature from the 
sluggish and torpid stream in which 
it had been long confined. He lived 
to see it flowing in a broad and ever 
widening current which refreshed and 
animated the whole of our national 
life. It was his peculiar gift and func- 
tion to stimulate and inspire those who 
labored with him or followed after him 
in the field of letters, and before he 
died the real question came to be: “‘In 
the four quarters of the globe, who 
does wot read American books and 
recognize American ideas?’’ For as 
time went on his books found many 
sympathetic and admiring readers 
among thoughtful ‘men and women in 
England, and.in foreign countries into 
whose many languages they were trans- 
lated, and the Emerson cult became 
very widely spread. Hermann Grimm 
wrote to him from Berlin: ‘‘Whenever 
I think of America I think of you’”’; 
and I have no doubt that to many 
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serious and earnest souls in many lands 
the name of our young Republic sug- 
gests first the image of this profound 
thinker and stimulating teacher. 

I confess that of all the authors with 
whom I have become familiar I turn 
always first to him for light and lead- 
ing, and find him more suggestive, 
more instructive, more awakening than 
any other; there are but few subjects 
dealing with the conduct of life, pr the 
duties of man, or the study of nature, 
of which he has not treated more or 
less directly, and any one who has to 
take up such a subject for the first 
time cannot begin better than by turn- 
ing to his pages to see what he said 
about it. 

President Eliot of Harvard, in a 
carefully prepared essay quite worthy 
of Emerson himself, read in Boston on 
the centennial of his birth, has demon- 
strated that Emerson was far in ad- 
vance of his time on many moral, social, 
and political questions, and indicated, 
with singular sagacity and foresight, 
the course of their future development, 
as the same actually occurred; so that 
although the ranks of the prophets are 
closed against him, we may well de- 
scribe him as a forerunner in the march 
of American thought. 

He rarely took part in any contro- 
versies, though many were raised in 
the path of his advancing progress, but 
left them to be fought out by others, 
while he kept the even tenor of his 
way, thinking and teaching still. He 
cherished with unfaltering hope and 
courage the noblest aspirations for his 
country, and uniformly predicted its 
ultimate success and triumph in those 
better things that constitute true civ- 
ilization; but he never hesitated to 
scourge his countrymen for their short- 
comings which stood in the way of 
their reaching the final goal of his high 
ideal. This he could always do with 
effect and authority, because he stood 
aside from politics, and because his 
courage and virtue commanded uni- 
versal reverence. 

He lent the generous and telling in- 
fluence of his character and opinion to 
the cause of reform, but sometimes 
turned rather a cold shoulder to practi- 
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cal reformers, whose rough-and-tumble 
methods were somewhat at variance 
with his gentle and retiring spirit; but 
in great crises his soul was stirred, and 
his voice rang out like a megaphone 
across the land. 

In his address at Concord in com- 
memoration of Emancipation in the 
West Indies, he concluded with these 
prophetic words: ‘‘The sentiment of 
Right, once very low and indistinct, 
but ever more articulate because it is 
the voice of the Universe, pronounces 
Freedom. The Power that built this 
fabric of things affirms it in the heart; 
and in the history of the First of August 
has made a sign to the ages, of his 
will.’”’ Within twenty years from that 
utterance, Lincoln had signed the pro- 
clamation which freed all the slaves in 
America, and the vast Empire of Rus- 
sia had no longer a slave within its 
borders. 

When Sumner was struck down in 
the Senate for words spoken in debate, 


_ he declared: ‘‘The events of the last 


few years and months and days have 
taught us the lessons of centuries. I 
think we must get rid of slavery, or we 
must get rid of Freedom.”’ 

When the attempt was made to force 
slavery upon Kansas by armed might, 
he said: “‘I wish we could stop every 
man who is about to leave the country. 
Send home every one who is abroad, 
lest they should find no country to re- 
turn to. Come home and stay at home 
while there is acountry tosave. When 
it is lost, it will be time enough then 
for any who are luckless enough to re- 
main alive to gather up their clothes 
and depart to some land where Free- 
dom exists.” 

When the Proclamation of Emanci- 
pation was actually signed, he said: 


The first condition of success is secured in put- 
ting ourselves right. We have recovered ourselves 
from our false position, and planted ourselves on a 
law of Nature. 

‘* Tf that fail, 
The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And Earth’s base built on stubble.” 


The Government has assured itself of the best 
constituency in the world : every spark of intellect, 
every virtuous feeling, every religious heart, every 
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man of honor, every poet, every philosopher, the 
generosity of the cities, the health of the country, 
the strong arms of the mechanic, the endurance of 
farmers, the passionate conscience of women, the 
sympathy of distant nations,—all rally to its support. 


When Lincoln was struck down, he 
said of him: 


By his courage, his justice, his even temper, his 
fertile counsel, his humanity, he stood a heroic 
figure in the centre of a heroic epoch. He is the 
true history of the American people in his time. 
Step by step he walked before them; slow with 
their slowness ; quickening his march by theirs ; 
the true representative of this continent, an en- 
tirely public man, father of his country ; the pulse 
of twenty millions throbbing in his heart, the 
thought of their minds articulated by his tongue. 
Only Washington can compare with him in fortune. 


Scouted at first as a mystic and a 
dreamer, Ralph Waldo Emerson lived 
long enough to receive the general 
homage of the confidence and affection 
of his countrymen. They admired his 
dauntless courage, his sublime devo- 
tion to what he believed to be the true 
and the right, his clear and controlling 
conscience, his wisdom of which they 
garnered the ripe fruits, his lifelong 
endeavor to elevate the standard of 
their literature, morals, and manners, 
his unfaltering patriotism, and his 
ardent sympathy with human nature, 
which no time could limit and no con- 
tinent could bound; and they loved 
him for his sweet and simple nature 
and life, his serene and spotless charac- 
ter, his modest and unassuming man- 
ners, and, most of all, because he loved 
them and spent his life in thinking 
and working for their highest welfare. 
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Heart and soul he was full of sunshine; 
he shed its beams all about him and 
saw and revealed only the bright side. 

I rejoice that this striking image of 
him has found an abiding-place in this 
noble building, the home and centre of 
a great and good work.. I congratu- 
late Mr. Passmore Edwards and Mrs, 
Humphry Ward on acquiring this 
bust as a fitting ornament of this 
library, on whose shelves his books will 
be found. I am sure that they will 
reach many readers, and know that 
they will exercise on their minds noth- 
ing but a wholesome, elevating, and 
inspiring influence. It all depends on 
what you read for. If you read only 
for dissipation of thought, or for ob- 
livious languor, don’t touch Emerson. 
But if you seek for ideas and informa- 
tion, for light and leading, for real in- 
spiration, for love of country, and faith 
in God and faith in man, you will find 
them all in him. 

Three years ago, when the Hall of 
Fame for Great Americans was estab- 
lished in the University of New York 
by the lavish generosity of a citizen, 
the name of Emerson came out from 
the public election, confirmed by the 
votes of the council, as the eighth 
among famous native-born Americans 
of all the past. The seven who pre- 
ceded him were Washington, Lincoln, 
Webster, Franklin, Grant, Marshall, 
Jefferson—all men of affairs, of the 
greatest affairs. But Emerson, as a 
pure man of letters, stood first in the 
hearts of his countrymen, and there 
we may be content to leave him for the 
judgment of posterity. 
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By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


NOTHING, it seems to me, could be 
more fitting than that the Hall of this 
Settlement should contain a bust of 
James Martineau,—that as we go about 
the many tasks and the many pleasures 
of which this Hall is witness, the calm 
and noble presence of that ‘‘knight of 
the Holy Spirit ’’ should shine among 
us, and give a touch of poetry and dig- 
nity to all we do. For Dr. Martineau 
was one of our founders here,—he was 
among ‘‘the fathers that begat us.” 
How well I remember, in the winter 
days of 1890, the apparition of that 
beautiful white head and spiritual look 
among those who were planning this 


Settlement, and how at once it gave a 
new dignity to our efforts, and a new 


value to our hopes. At the public 
meeting in the autumn of 1890, which 
may be said to have been our first cor- 
porate act, he was the leading speaker; 
he belonged to our earliest Committee; 
and it was in the Lecture Room of 
University Hall, then in our occupa- 
tion, that he delivered his last lectures, 
that his direct voice and presence as a 
teacher made itself last felt in England. 
From time to time, during later years, 
I used to go to him with news of our 
development here; and though he was 
often very critical, and for him, as for 
me, the transformation of our original 
scheme under the pressure.of experi- 
ence was not all gain—far from it;— 
though something of “‘the gleam’’ had 
gone for both of us, in the renunciation 
of part at least of that special mission 
with which we started, yet we never 
lost his sympathy; and I am convinced 
that to-day, amid the enlarged social 
life of the Settlement and the hundreds 
if not thousands of men, women, and 
children, who find in these walls joy 


and humanization, whclesome com- 
panionship, and a constant reminder of 
the things of good report, we should 
have more than ever his blessing and 
his God-speed. 

It is very fitting, then, that he should 
be here commemorated in physical 
presence no less than remembered in 
our hearts. It is very fitting also that 
this commemoration should be linked 
with that of his great American con- 
temporary, Emerson. Martineau’s first 
personal contact with Emerson dates 
back to 1833, when Emerson sought 
him out in Liverpool, and submitted 
to him some doubtful points of con- 
science. The American writer was 
then in his days of transition. ‘‘I was 
struck,”’ says Martineau, “‘with the 
mixture of clear decision’’ on certain 
matters of action, ‘‘and of modest sus- 
pense on topics which he had not yet 
fully thought out.’’ In other words, 
the high veracity in Martineau met and 
welcomed the high veracity in Emer- 
son; and a few years later Martineau, 
speaking of a second visit from Emer- 
son, says it had left upon him ‘‘an in- 
delible impression of the depth and 
greatness of his nature.’’ 

Yet Martineau, as was inevitable 
from their difference in temperament 
and gift, was very critical of Emerson. 
He finds in him no ‘“‘coherent con- 
tinuity of thought,’’ and complains 
that his ‘‘fine materials”’ had been left 
in an ‘‘unorganized and patternless 
condition.’.’ Emerson was more poet 
than philosopher; Martineau-was more 
philosopher than poet. Yet in both, 
as it seems to me, the ultimate genius, 
the ultimate message, is poetic. There 
is a fine phrase in one of Martineau’s 
letters, where he says of Emerson— 
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‘flashes of thought dart from his writ- 
ings that are as lightning set fast, to 
gleam for ever where it strikes.’” And 
again he speaks of Emerson’s ‘“‘in- 
sight,’”’ its sudden ‘‘depth and loveli- 
ness."’ Thus he found the poet in 
Emerson, while he missed the thinker. 

He would be blind indeed who 
should miss the thinker in Martineau. 
He devoted his life to the greatest 
argument that can occupy the human 
mind, and the vast thought-palaces 
that he reared on the old bases of self- 
study and self-interrogation have been 
the shelter of innumerable minds in 
our generation, and will surely keep 
their honored and luminous place in 
the never-ending pageant of philoso- 
phy. But I wonder, when all is said, 
whether the lasting, embalming ele- 
ment in Martineau, as in Emerson,— 
as in Plato, the master of both,—will 
not prove to be the element of poetry, 
—‘‘the flash set fast, to gleam for ever 
where it strikes.’’ Martinéau himself 
says that preaching should be a “‘lyric 
expression of the soul,’’—and it was 
the lyrical element, the element of 
high feeling and high poetry, in the 
**Endeavors after the Christian Life’’ 
and in the “‘ Hours of Thought’’ which 
has set them among the classics of our 
literature. And who has not felt in 
the noblest passages of his ethical and 
philosophical work the strong and 
steady rise of a lyrical enthusiasm, 
dealing with scientific or psychological 
material, as a great wind deals with 
the sea, fashioning it into forms of 
terror or of splendor, till thought be- 
comes vision and ‘‘beauty is truth — 
truth, beauty.” 

It has been brought indeed as a re- 
proach against his philosophical writing 
that it too readily passes into imagery ; 
that his prose is too poetic; and that a 
simpler and sterner garb befits high 
thinking. And there is little doubt— 
strange as it seems now, in view of 
what he has left behind—that Marti- 
neau’s lyrical and poetic gift might at 
one time, but for the strength of char- 
acter behind it, have led him astray 
into that flowery emptiness which so 
readily besets the preacher. His early 


style is often too intricate and be- 
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jewelled; it fails in lightness; it is a 
trifle Asiatic. But the strong Puritan 
character and the keen intellect held 
the balance straight. His power of 
lovely words and his extraordinary gift 
of metaphor were in the end his serv- 
ants, not his masters. And thus his 
poetic gift, exercised under a high dis- 
cipline of thought, became, like Emer- 
son’s, the essential, preservative ele- 
ment in his life’s work. 

Take a few phrases which show this 
gift in action. He is describing, with 
wonderful historical imagination, the 
effect on the mind of the young Saul 
of Tarsus of his own persecuting zeal 
against the infant Church. The first 
Christian witnesses have been haled 
before their judges. Stephen had been 
stoned. Now memory made itself 
heard. Now in the mind and life of 
Paul there was a Jull. The triumphant 
persecutor ‘“‘had been from house to 
house among these people of the new 
sect and overheard their domestic con- 
verse and their social prayer; and 
though the storm within him drowned 
all impressions then, whispers began 
to reach him now” from what he had 
seen and heard; “‘low and mellow 
voices of inspired devotion, as if con- 
fiding all to a God close by; gleams, 
too, of faces that returned his fiery 
glance with a gaze most clear and deep, 
like starlight upon flame.”’ Who but a 
poet could have said that! 

Then again take this exquisite im- 
age of the preacher’s power and oppor- 
tunity: ‘‘We may touch a sense which 
has never revealed itself before; we 
may waken a low, sweet music, at 
which the sleeping soul may turn with 
wondering face, and gently cross the 
bridge of dreams, and open at length 
the living eye and say, ‘What world is 
this; and wherefore am I here?’’’ Or 
that wonderful passage at the end of 
the famous sermon of 1849, in which 
he sums up the impression made upon 
him by the great tumult-year of ‘48, 
which he had himself spent abroad, 
amid the crash of thrones and institu- 
tions. He sees the hosts visibly mus- 
tering,—‘‘Catholicism on the one side, 
a pantheistic socialism on the other, 
between which every form of mere 
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Protestantism is growing weaker every 
day.’’ And he describes them in words 
that could hardly be more apt to-day, 
—at the present moment, when we look 
abroad and see governments every- 
where struggling to hold the balance 
between the Catholic and_ socialist 
forces, 


On the one hand the venerable Genius of a 
Divine Past goes round with cowl and crozier ; 
and from the Halls of Oxford and the Cathedrals 
of Europe gathers, by the aspect of ancient sanctity 
and the music of a sweet eloquence and the praises 
of consecrated Art, a vast multitude of devoted 
crusaders to fight with him for the ashes of the 
Fathers and the sepulchres of the first centuries. 
On the other, the young Genius of a Godless Future, 
with the serene intensity of metaphysic enthusiasm 
on his brow, and the burning songs of liberty upon 
his lips, wanders through the great cities of our 
world, and in toiling workshops and restless cole 
leges preaches the promise of a golden age, when 
priests and kings shall be hurled from their op- 
pressive seat, and freed humanity, relieved from 
the incubus of worship, shall start itself to the pro- 
portions of a God. Who shall abide in peace the 
crash and conflict of this war? 


Again: 


One thing I have deemed it imperative to as- 
sume and hold exempt from doubt, that 7ruth is 
to be found, and that the instinctive prayer of the 
human soul for vision is not itself the only dream 
in an eternal darkness, 


Or this protest against shaping our 
beliefs by our wishes—our theology by 
our supposed ‘‘needs’’: 


This is the very idol-worship and pride of intel- 
lect ; and we have yet to learn our first lesson in 
the religion of thought, till we feel that it is not 
ours to choose where the light shall fall or how 
much of it there shall be; still less to play tricks 
with it, and fling its images hither and thither with 
the mirrors and lenses of our own desires ; but to 
watch it as the dawn, and let it steal in when it 
will, and show the solid forms of things, though it 
turn the dark hollow into a nest of beauty, and 
melt our visionary mountains into clouds. 


Yes—Martineau and Emerson were 
both among the poets. 

But at the same time they were more 
and other than poets,—they were sol- 
diers of liberty!—soldiers in Heine’s 
sense, of the Holy Ghost: ‘‘A thou- 
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sand knights, well harnessed, has the 
Holy Ghost chosen out to fulfil his 
will, and he has put courage into their 
souls. Their good swords flash, their 
bright banners wave; what,—thou 
wouldst give much, my child, to look 
upon such gallant knights?’”’ 

Well, here in this room, we may 
look upon them—fighters for freedom 
and truth, if such there ever were. 


In my dealing with my child [says Emerson] 
my Latin and Greek, my accomplishments and my 
money stead me nothing; but as much soul as I 
have avails. - If I am wilful, he sets his will against 
mine, one for one, and leaves me, if I please, the 
degradation of beating him by my superiority of 
strength. But if I renounce my will, and act for 
the soul, setting that up as an umpire between us 
two, out of his young eyes looks the same soul ; he 
reveres and loves with me. 


There is the gospel of freedom and 
justice, worthy of agreat people. And 
Martineau’s whole life and activity 
were also a witness to liberty in this 
sense,—the liberty of the spirit, coerced 
by no external authority, but learning 
ever more clearly to perceive, and ever 
more scrupulously to obey, the law 
within. In his own life and thought 
he moves steadily onward, from the 
narrow Unitarian position of 1830, to 
the rich and ordered freedom of his 
later books. He lets the world and 
experience play upon his thought; he 
keeps back nothing from the truth; so 
that at the age of sixty-five it is ‘‘a 
relief and surprise’’ to him that he 
finds in himself ‘‘no tendency creeping 
over me to shut up my mind from new 
lights of thought, or my will from new 
methods of action.’’ His latest book, 
**The Seat of Authority in Religion,”’ 
shows the man of eighty, who has spent 
his fruitful middle life on philosophy, 
going back in the evening of life to put 
himself to school once more, in matters 
of biblical literature, and criticism, 
writing with the freshness of a youth 
on points debated by the most recent 
scholarship, finding indeed in the less 
familiar study a stimulus that even at 
so great an age can give a new vigor to 
thought and a new boldness to style. 
And while in his own spiritual life he 
is the prisoner of conscience only, he 
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will have no compromise in action. As 
a young man, ministering to a Presby- 
terian congregation in Dublin, he will 
give up the State payment then made 
to the Irish Presbyterian, because he 
thought it a monstrous thing that a 
nation passionately Catholic should 
have to pay for Presbyterianism, while 
her own priests lived on the voluntary 
pence of Irishmen, and her cathedrals 
were handed over to Protestants. And 
later, as a member of the Unitarian 
body, he fought for freedom from first 
to last. No Unitarian society should 
be tied to any distinctive formula, not 
even to the Unitarian name. ‘‘Chris- 
tian liberty, love, and piety,”—these, 
he said, ‘‘ are our perpetual possession ; 
our Unitarianism is an accident of a 
few or many generations,—which has 
arisen and may vanish without loss of 
ouridentity. We were born bondsmen 
—we will leave our successors free!’ 
On the mountain-side at Mentone lies 
the grave of John Richard Green, 
marked by words he himself chose be- 
fore he died. ‘‘Say of me— He died 
learning.’’’ For Martineau also there 
could be no truer epitaph. 

And in the world outside also, how 
have they both made for freedom,— 
these two “‘Ritter von dem heiligen 
Geist ’’! Against the tyranny of sci- 
ence, Martineau’s whole philosophic 
life was a protest; and for many minds, 
what some younger critic called ‘‘his 
insanity about conscience,’’—his treat- 
ment, that is, of the moral law as the 
only but the sufficient light for man, 
whether through the darkness of his 
own nature, or through the perplexities 
of the universe—has built a shelter for 
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faith, notto beundone. While against 
the tyranny of orthodoxy, whether of 
his own communion or others, there, 
too, was he always a valiant knight,— 
dissenting, however, ‘‘not with the heat 
of a narrow antipathy, but with the 
quiet of a large sympathy.”” It was in 
that suavity, that sweet reasonableness 
of his, that so much power lay. We 
have all heard of the French Abbé who 
belabored Heine as a boy, because the 
child would translate Der Glaube by le 
crédit. ‘‘ At the seventh time, his face 
purple with rage, the infuriated ques- 
tioner screamed out: ‘It is fa re- 
ligion !’—and a rain of cuffs descended 
upon me, and all the other boys burst 
out laughing. Since that day I have 
never been able to hear /a religion men- 
tioned, without feeling a tremor run 
through my back, and my cheeks grow 
red with shame.” How many English- 
men, especially in the early middle 
years of last century,—the year of 
** Essays and Reviews,’’ of Maurice’s 
expulsion from King’s College, of the 
Colenso controversy,— were accus- 
tomed, like Heine, to associate religion 
with fury! But disputants like Marti- 
neau on the one hand, like Westcott 
and Church on the other, have taught 
us other ways and other manners. We 
differ widely, passionately still; but re- 
ligious controversy is not the disgrace 
among us that it once was; and for 
that change—as for so much else—let 
us hold in honor men like Emerson 
and like James Martineau, who fol- 
lowed after truth—‘‘that eternal fugi- 
tive, hovering over all that live” —with 
an eagerness that was never inhuman, 
and a passion that was never selfish. 





A Pilgrimage to Penshurst, the 
Home of Sir Philip Sidney 


By H. C. SHELLEY 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY is the enigma of 
the Elizabethan age. His span of life 
was but a brief thirty-two years, and 
as the first twenty years of any man’s 
career are but a preparation for the 
activities of after life, Sidney. had 
only twelve years in which to impress 
himself on English history and win his 
renown. But they sufficed. After the 
lapse of more than three centuries his 
fame shines as brightly in the annals of 
England as that of Spenser, of Raleigh, 
of Drake, of Shakespeare, and of other 
Elizabethan immortals, against whose 
names there are recorded achievements 


far surpassing anything Sidney ever 
accomplished. 

As great deeds went in England in 
the closing half of the sixteenth cen- 


tury, Sidney did nothing great. He 
made the grand tour as a recognized 
necessary part of a liberal education in 
those days; he was sent to Vienna on 
a small embassy of condolence; he was 
appointed cup-bearer to Queen Eliza- 
beth; he addressed a surprisingly bold 
epistle to his sovereign in opposition 
to her contemplated marriage with the 
Duke of Anjou; and, finally, as Earl 
Leicester's companion, he was named 
Governor of Flushing. This record, 
even with his literary work thrown in, 
offers no explanation of the persistence 
of Sidney’s fame. He lives, really, by 
the heroism of his death, and that 
heroism was the natural flower of his 
rare character, and that character was 
moulded into its fine quality by a wise 
father and a tender mother in Sidney's 
happy boyhood days at Penshurst. 
When Musidorus, escaped from ship- 
wreck, accompanied his two shepherd 
friends to the house of Kalender in 


Arcadia, he found himself in the pres- 
ence of a building made 


of fair and strong stone, not effecting so much any 
extraordinary kind of fineness as an honorable pre- 
senting of a firm stateliness, The lights, doors, 
and stairs rather directed to the use of the guest 
than to the eye of the artificer, and yet as the one 
chiefly heeded so the other not neglected; each 
place handsome without loathsomeness; not so 
dainty as not to be trod on, nor yet slubbered 
up with good fellow-ships; all more lasting than 
beautiful but that the consideration of the exceed- 
ing lastingness made the eye believe it was exceed- 
ing beautiful. The back side of the house was 
neither field, garden, nor orchard, or rather it was 
both field, garden, and orchard, for as soon as the 
descending of the stairs had delivered them (i. ¢., 
Musidorus and Kalender) down they came into a 
place cunningly set with trees of the most taste- 
pleasing fruits; but scarcely had they taken that 
into their consideration but that they were suddenly 
stepped into a delicate green thicket, and behind 
the thickets again new beds of flowers, which be- 
ing under the trees were to them a pavilion, and 
they were to the trees a mosaical floor, so that it 
seemed that that art- therein would needs be de- 
lighted by counterfeiting his enemy error and mak- 
ing order in confusion. In the midst of all the 
place was a fair pond, whose shaking crystal was a 
perfect mirror to all the other beauties, so that it 
Bare show of two gardens, one in deed, the other in 
shadows. 


So wrote Sidney in the ‘‘ Arcadia,’’ and 
the model he had in mind was undoubt- 
edly that stately Penshurst home in 
which he had his birth. 

In all the fair county of Kent there 
is probably no more picturesque village 
than Penshurst. Its beauty is that of 
the past. Modernity has no footing 
here. Elizabethan types are renewed 
in a Victorian age. As the daisy of 
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to-day fashions itself by unerring hered- 
ity into the likeness of the daisy of five 
centuries ago, so the Penshurst cottage 
homes of the nineteenth century per- 
petuate the semblance of those village 
homes which clustered about the man- 
sion of the Sidneys in the sixteenth 
century. Example and authority ac- 
count for this persistence oftype. The 
example is there in the quaint half-tim- 
bered dwellings of the fifteenth century 
which overhang the pathway that gives 
entrance to the quiet churchyard; the 
authority, in the wise determination of 
the lord of the manor that any old 
building which has become unfit for 
habitation shall be replaced by one 
bearing exact likeness to that it has 
displaced. Thus the newest houses 
look as ancient as the oldest. 

Penshurst Place is not exempt from 
this rule which enforces continuity with 
the past. Although various additions 
have been made to the mansion, the 
harmony of its outward semblance is 
undisturbed. Between the old ban- 
queting hall of the fourteenth century 
and the new wing of the nineteenth 
century there is no discord; loyalty to 
the past has shaped every new stone 
and fitted it so deftly into its place that 
even the old builders themselves would 
be deceived could they revisit the work 
of their hands. 

Although Penshurst has been the 
residence of a noble family almost from 
the time of the Norman Conquest, it 
was not until the middle of the six- 
teenth century that it became the home 
of the Sidneys. It was to Sir William 
Sidney, a great favorite and faithful 
servant of Henry VIII., that Edward 
VI., in the year of his death, granted. 
the manor of Penshurst. But Sir Wil- 
liam had brief enjoyment of the gift, 
dying as he did in the year in which he 
received it. His son, Sir Henry Sid- 
ney, the father of Philip, succeeded, 
and he, in 1585, erected the tower which 
now forms the central feature of the 
north front. Over the gateway of this 
tower is still to be seen a stone tablet 
bearing an inscription which reads thus: 


The most religious and renowned Prince Edward 
the Sixth, Kinge of England, France and Ireland, 





gave this house of Pencester .with the mannors, 
landes and appurtances thereunto belongings, unto 
his trustye and well-beloved servant, Syr William 
Sidney, Knight, Bannaret, servinge him from the 
tyme of his birth unto his coronation, in the offices 
of chamberlayne and stuarde of his household, in 
commemoration of which most worthie and famous 
Kinge, Sir Henry Sidney, Knight of the most 
noble order of the garter, Lord President of the 
Council established in the Marches of Wales, sonne 
and heyre of the afore names Syr William Sidney, 
caused this tower to be buylded and that most 
excellent Prince’s arms to be errected anno domino 
1585. 


Other additions to Penshurst owe 
their existence to Sir Henry Sidney, 
but it is his greatest glory that here he 
moulded the character of his illustrious 
son, Philip. The room in which he 
was born on Nov. 29, 1554, is still 
pointed out, and scattered through the 
house are portraits and relics which 
serve the imagination liberally in its 
pleasant task of picturing the image of 
this noble youth. Among the family 
manuscripts is one document which 
goes far towards explaining how he 
became what we know him to have 
been. This is the first letter ever writ- 
ten by Sir Henry to his son, then at 
school at Shrewsbury, and as the lapse 
of three centuries has not rendered its 
advice obsolete nor its spirit less worthy 
of imitation, it may be quoted almost 
in full. After acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of two letters from his son, one in 
Latin and the other in French, Sir 
Henry proceeds: 


Since this is my first letter that ever I did write to 
you, I will not that it be all empty of some advices, 
which my natural care for you provoketh me to 
wish you to follow, as documents to you in this 
your tender age. Let your first action be the lift- 
ing of your mind to Almighty God by hearty 
prayer; and feelingly digest the words you speak 
in prayer, with continued meditation and thinking 
of Him to whom you pray and of the matter for 
which you pray. And use this as an ordinary act, 
and at an ordinary hour, whereby the time itself 
shall put you in remembrance to do that which you 
are accustomed to do in that time. Apply your 
study to such hours as your discreet master doth 
assign you, earnestly ; and the time I know he will 
so limit as shall be both sufficient for your learning 
and safe for your health. And mark the sense of 
the matter of that you read, as well as the words, 









So shall you both enrich your tongue with words 
and your wit with matter; and judgement will 
grow as years groweth in you. Be humble and 
obedient to your master for unless you frame your- 
self to obey others, yea, and feel in yourself what 
obedience is, you shall never be able to teach oth- 
ers how to obey you. Be courteous of gesture and 
affable to all men, with diversity of reverence 
according to the dignity of the person: there is 
nothing that winneth so much with so little cost. 
Use moderate diet, so as after your meal you may 
find your wit fresher and not duller, and your body 
more lively and not more heavy. Seldom drink 
wine, and yet sometimes do, lest being enforced to 
drink upon the sudden you should find yourself in- 
flamed, Use exercise of body yet such as is with- 
out peril of your joints and bones, it will increase 
your force and enlarge your breath. Delight to be 
cleanly, as well in all parts of your body as in your 
garments : it shall make you grateful in each com- 
pany, and otherwise loathsome. Give yourself to 
be merry for you degenerate from your father if you 
find not yourself most able in wit and body and to 
do anything when you be most merry ; but let your 
mirth be ever void of all scurrility and biting words 
toany man, for a wound given by a word is often- 
times harder to be cured than that which is given 
with the sword. . Think upon every word 
that you will speak before you utter it, and remem- 
ber how nature hath remparted up, as it were, 
the tongue with teeth, lips, yea, and hair without the 
lips, and all betokening reins or bridles for the 
loose use of that member. Above all things, tell 
no untruth; even, in trifles: the custom of it is 
naughty. Remember, my son, the noble 
blood you are descended of, by your mother’s side ; 
and think that only by virtuous life and good action 
you may be an ornament to that illustrious family, 
and otherwise, through vice and sloth you shall be 
counted /abes generis, one of the greatest curses 
that can happen to man. 


To this notable letter, Philip’s mother, 
Lady Mary Sidney, added a postscript 
which is as remarkable for its loving rev- 
erence for her husband as for its affec- 
tionate solicitude for her son. Letter 
and postscript, reflecting as in a mirror 
the characters of Sir Henry and Lady 
Sidney, explain the high abstracted life 
of their son and give us the clue to the 
heroism of his death. It is easy to 
imagine the days of his boyhood at 
Penshurst. Ever before him was the 
image of parents who never faltered in 
their love for each other and were never 
divided in the authority with which 
they shaped the lives of their children. 
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Yet that authority was far removed 
from austerity. Firm it doubtless was, 
but loving, and seasoned with innocent 
mirth. Nothing. of good repute was 
lacking in the childhood environment 
of Philip Sidney; from his earliest days 
he breathed the atmosphere of a home 
where all that tended to make life joy- 
ous and strong had free entrance. 

Whether roaming about the park or 
through the spacious rooms of this old- 
world mansion, the visitor is ever con- 
fronted with memorials of an age of 
men long passed away. When Philip 
Sidney was born, an oak was planted 
in the park to celebrate the coming of 
Sir Henry’s heir, and Ben Jonson, in his 
day, could describe it as 


That taller tree which of a truth was set 
At his great birth, when all the muses met. 


That birthday tree is gone; it was cut 
down in 1768; but there still exists the 
**Sidney Oak,’’ a veteran of many cen- 
turies, in whose shadow Philip often 
sat while framing his own verse or dis- 
cussing with Spenser the stanzas of the 
**Shepherd’s Calender”’ or the scheme 
of the ‘‘Faerie Queene.’’ For when 
Spenser returned to London after his 
sojourn in the north of England on the 
completion of his college days at Cam- 
bridge, and was casting about for an 
occupation in life, ht was the guest of 
Sidney at Penshurst, and there saw in 
tangible flesh the high-souled man who 
became for him the ideal of a perfect 
knight and gentleman. It was at Pens- 
hurst, there is every reason for believing, 
that Spenser prepared his ‘‘Shepherd’s 
Calender ’’ for the press, and his com- 
panionship with Sidney there accounts 
for his issuing that work under the 
shelter of a dedication to his ‘‘noble 
and virtuous’’ host. It accounts, too, 
for Sidney’s bulking so largely in the 
little poem with which he prefaced the 
book. 


Goe, little booke ! thy selfe present, 
As child whose parent is unkent, 

To him that is the president 

Of noblesee and of chevalree ; 

And if that Envie barke at thee, 

As sure it will, for succoure flee 
Under the shadow of his wing; 

And asked who thee forth did bring, 
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A shepherd’s swaine, saye, did thee sing 
All his straying flocke he fedde ; 

And, when his honor has thee redde, 
Crave pardon for my hardyhedde, 


Among the rich and rare collections 
of armor adorning the corridors and 
rooms of the mansion is Sidney’s hel- 
met, bearing his familiar porcupine 
crest, and elsewhere is to be seen a 
fragment of his shaving-glass, enclosed 
in a rude frame. Then there are nu- 
merous portraits of the hero, in one of 
which he has for companion his brother 
Robert, the first Earl of Leicester. 
Not less interesting are the portraits of 
his mother, Lady Mary Sidney, and 
that sister Mary, Countess of Pem- 
broke, for whose amusement in the 
time of her travail with her firstborn he 
wrote his ‘‘ Arcadia.”’ 

Each stately apartment of Penshurst 
is replete with historical relics. In the 
ball-room, which isthe first to be visited, 
there is a bushel measure made from 
gun metal captured in the fight with 
the Spanish Armada, and overhead 
there hang three priceless chandeliers, 
the gift of Queen Elizabeth to Sir 
It is comforting to 


Henry Sidney. 
know that her Majesty did give Sir 
Henry something, for it is certain that 
his services on her behalf as Lord 
President of Wales and Lord Deputy 
in Ireland made him immensely poorer 
in worldly goods if they enriched him 


with honor. But it is probable that 
those chandeliers were much more than 
paid for by the hospitality Elizabeth 
received on her visit to Penshurst. The 
apartment next to the ball-room is still 
known as Queen Elizabeth’s Room, 
and here may yet be seen the suite of 
furniture made specially in honor of 
her. visit and for her use. That is her 
arm-chair in the centre of the photo- 
graph, and by the aid of a portrait on 
the wall it is easy to recall the figure 
of the Virgin Queen and seat her once 
more in its capacious depths. Close by 
stands the card-table for which Eliza- 
beth worked the embroidered top, and 
in front of that is the black velvet stool 
upon which Queen Victoria knelt at 
her coronation in Westminster Abbey. 
Other royal relics may be sought in the 
tiny Pages’ Closet which opens off the 


Tapestry Room. This small chamber 
has now become the storeroom for the 
family china, and here are preserved 
Queen Elizabeth’s dessert service and 
Queen Anne’s breakfast set. The des- 
sert service has for its ground color a 
lovely shade of green such as is never 
seen in modern china, and the break- 
fast set of Anne is of exquisite blue and 
white porcelain. 

In the picture gallery, a noble apart- 
ment ninety feet in length, are sufficient 
objects of virtu to make the fame of two 
or three museums. Side by side may 
be seen a quaint old clock with a hori- 
zontal brass face and a curious old lamp 
which was intended to measure time 
rather than shed light. At the oppo- 
site ends of the widened recess are two 
costly cabinets, and near one of these 
is a richly decorated spinet which was 
made in Rome in 1680 for Christina, 
Queen of Sweden. In this room, too, 
are a pair of riding-boots which be- 
longed to Algernon Sidney, that pre- 
mature republican who lost his head on 
the testimony of a book he had written 
but had not published. 

Penshurst has gathered other inter- 
esting associations than those immedi- 
ately concerned with Sir Philip Sidney. 
Ben Jonson was a frequent visitor here, 
and his visits have left their impress on 
his verse. In ‘‘The Forest,” for ex- 
ample, there occurs a lengthy descrip- 
tion of Penshurst, in the midst of which 
we happen upon a pleasing picture of 
the kindly relationship which existed 
between its noble owners and the re- 
tainers of the estate. 


And though thy walls be of the country stone, 
They ’re reared with no man’s ruin, no man’s groan ; 
There’s none that dwell about them wish them down, 
But all come inn, the farmer and the clown, 

And no one empty-handed to salute 

Thy lord and lady, though they have no suit, 

Some bring a capon, some a rural cake, 

Some nuts, some apples, some that think they make 
The better cheeses, bring them; or else send 

By their ripe daughters, whom they would commend 
This way to husbands, and whose baskets bear 

An emblem of themselves in plum or pear. 


Nor should Algernon Sidney be for- 
gotten. Next to Sir Philip he is the best 
known member of his famous house. 
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THE BALLROOM 


Even in his youth he was credited with 
a ‘‘huge deal of wit and much sweet- 
ness of nature.’’ Among the staunchest 
of his friends was William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania, and it was at 
Penshurst the two drew up between 
them the fundamental articles of the 
Pennsylvanian constitution. He had 
bitter experience of the gratitude of 
kings. Two of Charles’s children found 
a haven at Penshurst when the fortunes 
of the Royal house were wrecked by the 
Commonwealth, and a third, Charles 
II., rewarded the brutal Judge Jeffreys 
with a costly ring for his services at the 
mock trial which sent Algernon to the 
scaffold! 

One other memory links itself with 
Penshurst, and this time it is a woman’s 
fair form that fills the imagination. 
Algernon Sidney had a sister named 
Dorothy, and it was her fate to awaken 
a passionate love in the heart of Ed- 
mund Waller. He wooed her with all 
a poet’s intensity and bent his muse 
to the service of his desire. Penshurst 
and his poems perpetuate his passion 
to this day. In the affected language 


of the seventeenth century, he chris- 
tened his ideal with the name of Sac- 
charissa, and Lady Dorothy Sidney has 
lost her title in her lover’s endearing 
epithet. Over the gateway of the inner 
courtyard is the window of ‘‘Saccha- 
rissa’s Sitting-room,’’ and the stately 
avenue of lofty beeches by which the 
mansion is approached from the east is 
known as ‘‘Saccharissa’s Walk.”’ It is 
to that avenue Waller alludes in the 
following lines: 


Ve lofty beeches, tell this matchless dame, 

That if together ye fed all one flame, 

It would not equalize the hundredth part 

Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart ! 
Go, boy, and carve this passion on the bark 

Of yonder tree, which stands the sacred mark 
Of noble Sidney’s birth ; and when such benign, 
Such more than mortal-making stars did shine, 
That there they cannot but for ever prove 

The monument and pledge of humble love : 

His humble love, whose hope shall ne’er rise higher, 
Than for a pardon that he dares admire. 


It was all in vain. Neither Waller’s 
bold hyperbole nor his pretence of hu- 
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A Pilgrimage to Penshurst 


mility had any power over Saccharissa’s 
heart. She looked for a higher social 
status than Waller could give, and 
eventually became the Countess of 
Sunderland. But Waller had his re- 
venge. When Saccharissa had lost 
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both her husband and her youth, she, 
on meeting the poet, thoughtlessly 
asked when he would again write such 
versesuponher. ‘*When,’’ replied he, 


““you are as young, Madam, and as 
handsome as you were then.”’ 


SACCHARISSA’S BOWER 
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“SARRIET IN HER FINERY “— AN EAST LONDON TYPE 
(From a water-color by Phil May: Courtesy of Messrs. F. Keppel & Co.) 
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Phil May 


By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 
** T ought to know, for I was a gutter-snipe myself.” 


THOSE who disliked the sneer of 
Whistler adored the expansive smile 


ler appealed to the head, Phil May 
never failed to reach the heart. 


of Phil May. As artists the two had 


The man whose short, diverse career 
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PHIL MAY 
(Drawn from life for THe Critic by Hy Mayer) 


points of contact, as men they were 
utterly dissimilar. The egotism of 
Whistler was exclusive, the humanity 
of Phil May was broad and pervasive. 
The one cultivated with scant gentle- 
ness the art of making enemies, the 
other called every man friend. Whist- 


closed the other day at his home on 
Camden Hill, endeared himself in the 
eyes of thousands to whom art was a 
cypher. His triumph was as simple 
as most great achievements are. It 
consisted merely in getting close to 
reality, and in transcribing reality with 









the least effort and the least alloy. Un- 
like Leech who was theatric, or Cruik- 
shank who sermonized, Phil May was 
content to be truthful and frankly 
humorous, Others might point a 
moral, he sought only to show what 
human nature was. To him who knew 
pain and the pinch of poverty, the 
debris which float on the surface of 
‘life, and the dregs that darken its bot- 
tom taught their own forlorn lesson. 
Phil May was too modest and too kindly 
ever to appoint himself judge. 
4 May’s mission was the introducing of 
{ Whitechapel to Mayfair. The West 
End had known the East End before 
¥ May’s time, but it was he who put 
: them on intimate terms. The senti- 
mental distortions of Dickens found no 
echo in Phil May’s sprightly, veracious 
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sketch-book. .He did not render the 
tattered, teeming pageant east of 
Temple Bar with overdoses of pathos 
or journalistic exaggeration. There 
was always some.hing reverent in 
his fidelity to fact. Life even as he 
saw and knew it was worthy of rec- 
ord. May had no rival in the delinea- 
tion of slum types. Mile End Road 
and Petticoat Lane were to him what 
the brown fields of Fontainebleau were 
to Millet or the Belgian ‘‘ Black Coun- 
try’’ to Meunier. ‘Arry and ’Arriet, 
the coster with his donkey cart and his 
duchess, the bobby, the cabby, the 
Jew clothes vendor, the fishmonger, 
and above all the gutter-snipe, were 
May’s chosen people. His dismal 
childhood at Leeds, the sharp fight for 
life in. London, and those rough and 
ready years spent in 
Australia opened for 
him the heart of the 
world. His own amiable 
weakness only served 
to increase the geniality 
of his disposition, and 
when prosperity came 
it found him. unspoiled 
just as poverty had left 
in him no tinge of bit- 
terness. : 

May was a su g 
master of line. He had 
no equals in his own 
country, and was barely 
excelled by Forain 
across the Channel. 
The brevity and econ- 
= omy of his style were 
entirely the result of 
external necessity. 
They came not as a 
matter of choice, but 
were forced upon him 
by the crude limitations 
of newspaper illustra- 
tion on the Sydney 
Bulletin. His early 
drawings were highly 
finished, somewhat 
after the manner of Lin- 
‘ley Sambourne, but de- 
fective conditions 


From «Phil May’s Sketch-Book” t@ught him to develop 


a wholly new method. 
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A GUTTER BALL 
(From “ Phil May’s Gutter-Snipes.” Copyright, 1898, by R. H. Russell) 


The boy who had been super, scene 


painter, and designer of costumes in 
his native town, who had begged for 
work and for bread along the Strand, 
was not to be baffled by circumstance. 
The young artist who had to sketch 
prize-fights, race meetings, or police- 
court scenes for a Colonial daily soon 


PHIL MAY N’T 
(From “ Phil May’s Sketch-Book ”’) 


learned to eliminate the superfluous 
and to find the essential line. 

The ingenuous invariably took it for 
granted that May was a rapid, slap- 
dash technician who practised to 
perfection the hit-or-miss method. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth, for few artists, whether in black 
and white or in oils were more con- 
scientious or more deliberate. Given 
the central idea of a sketch he would 
work it carefully up from living 
models, types which he studied in the 
streets as he rode about on the top of 
an omnibus. The result thus showed 
that unfailing freshness and vitality 
which characterized his slenderest ef- 
fort. Phil May was not one of those 
blithe, self-sufficient individuals who 
discover all things within themselves. 
He was constantly enriching art at the 
open door of life. He was never above 
watching how ’Arry cocked an eye at 
*Arriet as she brushed him under the 
chin with a buttercup out ‘'Ampstead 


- way of an Easter Monday. The most 


repulsive hag who reeled from a ‘‘ Pub” 
exuding the fumes of two penn’orth of 
in had something about her which 
hil May was not beyond observing 
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and jotting down. The meanest of 
God’s remnants was to him an object 
of interest and of pity. . He preferred 
the bloke or the larrikin because he 
preferred real beings however shabby 
to the puppets of artifice and con- 
vention. 

The whole range of May’s art, from 
those first contributions to S#. Stephen's 
Review, including the work for Black 
and White, The Graphic, The Sketch, 
and down to his last appearances in 
Punch, reveals to a complete degree 
the personality of the man. His art 
was a commentary on his character. 
He was himself by turns full of humor 
and fantasy, or touched here and there 
by memories of the misery through 
which he had passed and which he 
knew was always. at hand. No man 
was more generous than May; he was, 
indeed, far too much so, yet he could 
never resist a seemingly-earnest appeal. 
He was known from one end of London 
to the other. He moved in all classes 
of society, and was everywhere wel- 
come. His success on the publication 
of “‘Parson and 
Painter’’ was imme- 
diate, and this he 
had the good fortune 
to follow up by 
the equally diverting 
*‘Phil May’s Sum- 
mer Annual.”’ In 



























1895 he 
joined the 
staff of 


Punch, suc- 
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PHIL MAY AS SEEN BY HIMSELF 


ceeding George Du Maurier, carving 
his name on the mahogany, and taking 
his place at the table about which had 
gathered in mellower days Thackeray, 
Mark Lemon, and Douglas Jerrold. 
The two volumes which more than 
anything established his vogue were 
‘**Phil May’s Gutter-Snipes’’ and ‘‘ Phil 
May’s Sketch-Book.’’ Each was in 
turn received with undisguised delight. 
Phil May had become an institution. 
He amused a nation, and not the least 
of his witticisms was the habit he 
formed of caricaturing his already gro- 
tesque physiognomy, never failing to 
add a life-size cigar. Most of his work 
was in line, though he now and again 
used wash, the sketch of ‘Arriet ar- 
rayed in all the hideousness of her 
Whitechapel finery being one of the 
best drawings he ever executed. 
May’s last scattered contributions to 
Punch, made as he lingered within 
the enfolding shadow, showed a. new 
delicacy in the handling of light and 
shade, and a deeper, more penetrat- 
ing grasp of essential truths. But 
he was fated to go no farther. He 
had always been a child of Bo- 
hemia, and it was in large part 
Bohemia that in the end claimed 
him, 
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AT 'APPY ’AMPSTEAD ON EASTER MONDAY 
(From “ Phil May’s Sketch Book ’’) 


There are those who decline to take 
Phil May’s art seriously because he 
had an outlandish nose, smoked huge 
cigars, wore check suits, and drew for 
the comic papers. Yet his East Lon- 
don types were as carefully observed 
and as faithfully recorded as Rem- 
brandt’s beggars or Raffaelli’s Paris 
outcasts. His vision was narrow, nar- 
rower than that of Keene or of Leech, 
but in his own province he ranked as a 
master. 

Human destiny is neither wholly 
heroic nor wholly humdrum, neither 
entirely austere nor entirely absurd. 
It is not on far mountain-tops nor 
within the bowels of the earth that the 


lesson of life is learned, but on that 
middle ground where comedy and 
tragedy meet and mingle in perplexing 


PHIL MAY DRAWN BY HIMSELF 
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Tes "A- 
“TWO PENN’ORTH ” : 
(From “ Phil May’s Gutter-Snipes.”” Copyright, 1898, by R. H. Russell) 


proportion. Here it was that Phil May 
triumphed. He was too serious a man 
not to feel the infection of humor, he 
was too profound a humorist not to 
respond. with tender pity to life’s abid- 
ing pathos. His kingdom was rag-and- 
tatterdom, and he knew its subjects as 


Jan Steen and Van Ostade knew the 
tapsters in their Dutch taverns. He 
was a terse, sincere, and vivacious 
chronicler of that line of fallen kings 
whose only heritage is human frailty, 
whose palace is the ‘‘ Pub,” and whose 
flowered parterre is the gutter. 


PHIL MAY AS MR. PUNCH 
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By CHARLES HEMSTREET 
TWELFTH PAPER—CONCLUDED 


THERE is little of old-time pictur- 
esqueness in the city of New, York to- 
day, where buildings are too towering, 
too massive, too thickly clustered to 
offer artistic and unique effects. But 
a stroll about the homes of the writers 
of the city invests their rather com- 
monplace surroundings with more than 
passing interest. 

In the older part of the town, the 
section that was all of New York a 
hundred years ago and is now the far 
downtown, there are many reminders 
of those friends whose books are on 
the most easily reached library shelf. 

To No. 10 West 
Street, that stands 
on the river front, 

Robert Louis Steven- 
son was taken by a 
fellow-voyager in 
1879; here he stopped 
the first night he spent 
in America, and of this 
house he wrote in the 
‘Amateur Emigrant.” 
From the waterside, 
just at dusk, catching 
a dim outline of the 
varying house-tops is 
to glimpse some old 
castle of feudal times. 
The lowest building in. 
all this block is No. 
10—a meagre, dingy, 
two-story structure 
that has come to be 
very old. The doors 
and windows seem to 
have been made for 
some other building, 
and to be trying to 
get back to where they 
belong, bulging out in 
the struggle and mak- 
ing rents in the house- 
front, 


Crossing Battery 


brough building that has sprung up on 
the spot where William Irving, brother 
of Washington, lived, and where the 
Salmagundi wits gathered sometimes in 
the evening. Two or three doors further 
along is a survival of old New York 
which delights the eye, with its por- 
ticos and oval windows, odd appear- 
ing and miany-sided; a mansion when 
wealth and affluence clustered around 
the Battery. This is the scene of 
Bunner’s ‘‘Story of a New York 
House."" Around the corner and 


through the wide doors of the Produce 
Exchange, at the back of that building 








Park to State Street, at 


No. 17 is the tall Chese- 


THE HOME OF HORACE GREELEY 
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THE LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE CORNER 
BEEKMAN PLACE 
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WHERE STEVENSON LODGED IN NEW YORK 


and literally hidden in the middle of 
the block, is an old street that seems 
to have lost its usefulness, a quaint and 
curious way full half a century and 
more behind the times, now bearing the 
name of Marketfield Street, but once 
called Petticoat Lane. It is no longer 
a thoroughfare, for in its length of half a 
block it has neither beginning nor end. 
Here is all that is left of the house 
in which Julia Ward Howe was born. 

Passing along Broad Street, where 
Edmund C. Stedman, the poet and 
financier, has an office close to Wall 
Street, you come in a few minutes to 
the Custom House. To enter that 
building is to get lost in a moment. 
Pass through the door into a veritable 
trackless wilderness of narrow black 
halls, with rooms that open in the most 
unexpected corners, and come after a 
while to the Debenture Room of old, 
and to the window near which Richard 
Henry Stoddard had his desk for. close 
upon twenty years, 


Freed from the intricacies of the old 
building, continue the stroll up-town, 
and in Park Row, at No. 29, on the 
third floor, is found the old home of 
the Commercial Advertiser, where Jesse 
Lynch Williams worked, and wrote “‘A 
City Editor’s Conscience,’’ and other 
stories. A little way farther on is the 
Tribune building where William Winter 
has his den, and under the same roof 
is the room where Irving Bacheller con- 
ducted a newspaper syndicate before 
**Eben Holden’”’ was thought of. Then 


on again a few steps to the Suz building 


and into the room, little changed from 
the time when Charles A. Dana sat 
there so many years, and close by the 
reporters’ room where Edward W. 
Townsend worked, and wrote about 
**Chimmie Fadden.’’ There is a wind- 
ing staircase, that the uninitiated could 
nevér find, leading into the rooms of 


the Evening Sun, where Richard Hard- 


ing Davis ‘‘ reported,’’ and where 
he conceived some of the Van Bibber 
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stories. Directly across the street is 
the World office, and looking from the 
windows, so high up that the city looks 
like a Lilliputian village, you have 
the view that Elizabeth Jordan looked 
upon during the ten years she was 
getting inspiration for the ‘“‘Tales of a 
City Room.’’ Down narrow Frankfort 
Street is Franklin Square, the home 
of Harper's Magazine, where George 
W. Curtis established his Easy Chair 
in which he was enthroned so long, and 
which is now occupied by William 
Dean Howells. 

Cherry Street leads out of Franklin 
Square direct to Corlear’s Hook Park. 
Half a hundred feet before that green 
spot is reached, in a squalid neigh- 
borhood of dirty house-fronts, ragged 
children, begrimed men, and slovenly 
women, there is a house numbered 426, 
above the door of which are the words: 
‘*T was sick and ye visited Me.”” Dwel- 
lers in the neighborhood know that this 
is a hospital for those suffering from in- 
curable disease, but, beyond this, seem 
to know very little about it. It is the 


home of Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, the 


daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, who 
has given up her entire life to brighten 
many another. Inthe same block, but 
nearer to Scammel Street, which is 
next towards the south, Brent’s foun- 
dry used to be in the days when Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard was an ironworker 
and the friend of Bayard Taylor, whom 
he visited in Murray Street. 

From this far East Side to Washing- 
ton Square is quite a distance, but stop 
half-way at Police Headquarters and 
the near-by reporters’ offices. Any 
one there will be glad to point out the 
room where Jacob A. Riis worked so 
many years and wrote most of ‘‘How 
the Other Half Lives,’’ and from which 
he carried out his ideas for benefiting 
the city poor—carried them out so well 
that President Roosevelt called him 
New York’s most useful citizen. 

In Washington Square the wanderer 
has much to think of in the literary 
associations recalled by this green gar- 
den that has blossomed from a pauper 
graveyard, and which has been writ- 
ten of by Howells, Brander Matthews, 
Bayard Taylor, Bunner, Henry James, 
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F. Hopkinson Smith, and almost every 
writer who has brought New York 
into fiction. 

From the square stroll in any direc- 
tion for definite reminders. Towards 
the south and around into Macdougal 
Street, at No. 146, there is a dingy 
brick house with a trellised portico, 
where Brander Matthews and his 
friends used to dine and which James 
L. Ford made the Garibaldi of his 
‘*Bohemia Invaded.”” Walk towards 
the east, past the site of the University 
building, and stand at the Greene 
Street corner, at No. 21 Washington 
Place, where Henry James was born. 
Towards the west a few steps into 
Waverly Place, at No. 108, is a squat 
red brick house where Richard Hard- 
ing Davis wrote his newspaper tales. 
Across, at the corner, lived George Par- 
sons Lathrop when he wrote ** Behind 
Time,’’ and there his wife, Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop, wrote ‘“‘Along the 
Shore.”” An historic site this house 
stands on, for it is where Stoddard and 
Taylor once lived together. A block 
to the north is old-time Clinton Place, 
which now, for modern convenience, 
recking not of memory or of sentiment, 
has become Eighth Street. There, to 
the left of Fifth Avenue, at No. 18, is 
where Paul du Chaillu wrote ‘Ivar 
the Viking,”’ and to the right the 
house opposite, covered from basement 
to eaves with green clustering vines, is 
the home of Richard Watson Gilder. 

It is only a question now of crossing 
half a dozen city blocks towards the 
east to wander into what was called the 
Bouwerie Village. Modern streets and 
modern improvements have so overrid- 
den the village of old that traces of it 
are few and difficult to find. Here in 
this district many a writer of New 
York has lived. At Fourth Avenue 
and Tenth Street still stands the house, 
known to all who lived there as *‘The 
Deanery,’’ in which Miss Annie Swift 
kept boarders, and where the family of 
Richard Henry Stoddard lived during 
the last four years that Mr. Stoddard 
held his post in the Custom House. 
Here Stedman, and Bayard Taylor, 
and Howells were ‘visitors, with scores 
of other writers; here Mrs. Stoddard 
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wrote ‘‘The Morgensons,’’ and here 
Stoddard himself wrote ‘“‘The King’s 
Bell,”’ ‘‘ Melodies and Madrigals,”” and 
other poems. Not more than a block 


away, in the house numbered 118, - 


Richard Grant White had his home 
when he wrote ‘‘The New Gospel of 
Peace, According to St. Benjamin.” 

Around the corner in Third Avenue, 
at Thirteenth Street, is a tablet telling 
of the pear tree that Peter Stuyvesant 
brought from Holland, that grew and 
flourished on the edge of the Stuyves- 
ant orchard for more than two hundred 
years. Within a stone’s throw of the 
tree in the sixties, and while it yet 
bloomed, Stoddard lived with his friend 
Bayard Taylor, and here the “‘ Life of 
Humboldt” came from Stoddard’s pen. 
Around another corner into Fourteenth 
Street and down a block to No. 224, 
Paul du Chaillu had apartments when 
he wrote ‘‘The Land of the Midnight 
Sun”; but the tree-filled yard and 
the vine-covered cottage next to it, on 
which the writer’s window looked, are 
buried beneath a dwelling in the full 
flush of newness. 

In Fifteenth Street, just past Stuy- 
vesant Park, is a really picturesque row 
of tiny houses that must have been 
there when Stuyvesant Park was very 
new indeed. They have balconies en- 
closed by iron fretwork, and the first in 
the row is especially dainty and attrac- 
tive, and quite overshadowed by the 
lofty building that has grown up beside 
it. In this out-of-the-way corner the 
Stoddards lived for something more 
than a quarter of a century, and here 
they died, the brilliant son first, then 
Mrs. Stoddard, and finally Richard 
Henry Stoddard. 

Along the parkside and around the 
corner to Seventeenth Street, No. 330 
was another interesting landmark until 
quite lately it was swept away. Bran- 
der Matthews lived there, and could 
look across the square to the gray 
towers of St. George’s while he wrote 
the ‘‘French Dramatists of the Nine- 
teenth Century.”” H.C. Bunner had 
quarters there when he wrote ‘‘A 
Woman of Honor”’ and other stories of 
that period. 

Northward a few streets, on the 
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south side of Gramercy Park, is the 
house of John Bigelow, who fifty years 
and more ago assisted William Cullen 
Bryant in the editorial conduct of the 
Evening Post. Only a few steps away, 
in historic Irving Place, the ivy-covered 
house is where Mrs. Burton Harrison 
wrote ‘‘Sweet Bells out of Tune,’’ and 
on another block farther to the south 
the Lotus Club long had its home; but 
although the building is there yet it is 
given over to commercial uses. 

In the short stretch of Fifteenth 
Street that leads from Irving Place to 
Union Square are two points closely as- 
sociated with the literature of the city. 
One is midway the distance, the prosaic 
office of a brewer now, but once the 
home of the Century Club when Ban- 
croft the historian was its president. 
The other is nearer to the square, with 
a tall iron fence, and a gateway not at 
all in keeping with the modern appear- 
ance of the street. Behind the tall 
fence is a bit of greensward, and be- 
yond that a house quaintly unusual in 
appearance, seeming to shrink from . 
sight in the shadows cast about it. 
This is where Richard Watson Gilder 
at one time lived, where Charles de 
Kay organized the Authors’ Club, and 
where the Society of American Artists 
was formed. 

Beyond Union Square there is still 
standing, in Nineteenth Street, No. 
35, a house where Horace Greeley 
lived, with William Allen Butler, the 
author of ‘‘Nothing to Wear,” for 
a next-door neighbor. Three blocks 
farther on is the big office building 
where Dr. Josiah Strong wrote most of 
‘‘Our Country,” and where Hamilton 
W. Mabie has a study in the editorial 
rooms of The Outlook. Farther a few 
steps in Twenty-second Street, at No. 
33, Stephen Crane wrote part of ‘‘The 
Red Badge of Courage’’ and worked 
on the daily newspapers. Close by in 
Fifth Avenue is the publishing house 
where the critic and essayist, William 
Cary Brownell, author of ‘‘French 
Traits,’’ and other works, spends his 
business hours. Around the corner in 
West Twenty-third Street, on the top 
floor of another publishing house is the 
den of the energetic author, editor, and 
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critic, Jeannette L. Gilder. Across 
Madison Square, at the Twenty-fifth 
Street corner, Edgar Saltus had apart- 
ments for some time, and just off 
Broadway in Twenty-seventh Street, 
at No. 26, Edgar Fawcett wrote ‘“‘A 
Mild Barbarian.’’ 

On up Madison Avenue past Twenty- 
eighth Street is a brown-stone dwelling 
with a Juxuriantly blooming window 
garden, where James Lane Allen lives 
when he is in town and revises his 
writings. A few steps into the next 
thoroughfare the Little Church Around 
the Corner nestles in a.populous dis- 
trict, and in the next block, just beyond 
the Woman’s Hotel, Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison has written many of her books. 
Two blocks away, in the Zz/¢ building, 
John A. Mitchell, founder of the paper, 
spends several working hours of each 
day. 

Going farther up-town in Park Ave- 
nue just beyond Thirty-sixth Street is 
a substantial building where Dr. Joseph 
Gilbert Holland wrote and where he 
_ died. In near-by Thirty-seventh Street 
hover memories of Parke Godwin, who 
married the daughter of William Cullen 
Bryant, and whose business and literary 
interests were closely entwined with 
those of his father-in-law. A few steps 
westward is the solemnly quiet Brick 
Presbyterian Church, where Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke preached before he was called 
to Princeton. Turning into Forty-sixth 
Street, note a house distinguished from 
its neighbors by a doorway of wrought- 
iron, where John A. Mitchell did much 
of the writing of ‘‘Amos Judd.” 

Across town, where Fifty-first Street 
touches the East River, is a street so 
short and so out-of-the-way that few 
New Yorkers have ever heard of it. It 
is called Beekman Place, and in it sur- 
vives the memory of the old Beekman 
house which stood near by, and which 
in the days of the Revolution was used 
as a British headquarters. It was in 
the Beekman house that Nathan Hale 
rested his last night on earth. Here in 
this quiet spot Henry Harland lived 
in the eighties, when he was employed 
in the Register’s Office and got up at 
two o’clock many and many a morning 
to write (under the name of Sidney 
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Luska) some of his earlier books. The 
windows of his home looked out upon 
a beautiful and unusual city scene. 
Any one going now to where Fifty-first 
Street ends at an embankment high 
above the river may see it just as he 
saw it then—see the waves splashing 
on a rocky shore, with neither docks 
nor wharves nor factories to interfere; 
see a broad river; see a green island 
with stone turreted towers, and in the 
distance, forming a background, the 
irregular sky - line of the Brooklyn 
Borough shore. 

Farther up-town to Central Park, 
and there on the south side is the 
mammoth apartment house close to 
Sixth Avenue, where William Dean 
Howells did much of his work; and on 
beyond the avenue, at No. 150, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin evolved ‘‘ Penelope’s”’ 
experiences. Still on up-town, follow- 
ing the easterly side of the park, in 
Sixty-fourth Street, at No. 16, Carl 
Schurz lived, and in Seventy-seventh 
Street is the square house of stone 
where Paul Leicester Ford met such a 
fearful death. 

Crossing Central Park to the far west 
side, the journeyer comes to wide, tree- 
lined West End Avenue, and there at 
Ninety-third Street, almost upon the 
shores of the Hudson River, in a 
locality of beautiful homes, Brander 
Matthews, author of ‘Vignettes of 
Manhattan” and “‘A Confident To- 
morrow,”’ livesand works. Returning 
down-town on the westerly side of the 
city, stop just beyond Amsterdam Av- 
enue and Ejighty-sixth Street before a 
house, colonial as to its doors and win- 
dows at least, the home of that distin- 
guished naval officer and writer, Captain 
A. T. Mahan. On the nearest corner 
is the church where funeral services 
were held over Paul du Chaillu when 
his body was brought back from Russia. 
Down a few streets, John Denison 
Champlin, author and encyclopedist, 
has his home, in a yellow apartment 
house, and half a block along Seventy- 
eighth Street stands the terra cotta 
building occupied by Stedman before 
he moved to Bronxville. Down to 
Sixty-fifth Street now, a dozen steps 
or more west of Central Park, Edgar 
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Fawcett conceived ‘“‘A Romance of 
Old New York,’’ before going to Eu- 
rope for an indefinite stay. 

In Thirty-fourth Street, midway be- 
tween Seventh and Eighth Avenues, 
visit the solid little brick house, with 
green shutters and an air of dignity 
that proclaims it of another time. This 
has stood for three quarters of a cen- 
tury and at one time-had no neighbors. 


There, until 1898, when he went to- 


Princeton, Lawrence Hutton gathered 
his collection of objects artistic from all 
parts of the world; there he kept his 
assortment of death masks; there he 
wrote and entertained his friends, au- 
thors, actors, men of different callings. 
There was held the first business meet- 
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ing of The Players; there, too, was 
organized the American Copyright 
League, and there was formed the 
unique society known as The Kinsmen. 

Let the last step be-to that reminder 
of old Chelsea Village, in Twenty-third 
Street beyond Ninth Avenue, called 
London Terrace. The Terrace was 
built when Chelsea was really a village, 
and exists to-day long after the village 
has ceased to have an identity. One 
house in the row, No. 413, is. particu- 
larly interesting, picturesquely and 
historically, carrying as its literary as- 
sociation the name of Charles de Kay, 
critic and author—a name of to-day and 
of the past as well, for he is the grand- 
son of the poet, Joseph Rodman Drake. 


By HERBERT W. HORWILL 


IT has long been recognized that the 
laziness of human nature is an important 
factor in linguistic changes. Arch- 
bishop Trench and other students of 
the history of words have shown us 
how again and again the desire to speak 
easily has overcome the ambition to 
speak correctly. The trouble we avoid 
by our careless habit may be infinitesi- 
mal, but no matter; an instant’s think- 
ing is a burden if we can “‘get there”’ 
automatically. 

Contemporary speech and literature 
afford many instances of this avoidance 
of effort. Our intellectual indolence is 
indeed so general that examples of it 
even permit of classification. One of 
the most frequent of the corruptions 
of the English language in our own day 
is due to a forgetfulness of the differ- 
ence between transitive and intransitive 
verbs. Here area few specimens: ‘‘As 
this fair auditorium is lighted by the 
rays of the sun which sift through these 
rich glasses.’’ ‘‘It is a great mistake to 
collapse the lovable little self-conceits 
of men.” ‘‘It can be used without the 
slightest danger of fading the goods.” 
The transitive use of ‘‘retire”” has by 


this time established itself so securely 
as to be beyond the reach of protest. 

Sheer dislike of taking pains is again 
responsible for the practice of putting 
nouns to uses which ought to be re- 


served for verbs. Why does a man 
say, “‘This is an era thresholding a 
more marvellous period?’’ Simply 
because life is too short to allow him 
time enough to hunt for a verb that is 
averb. ‘I have never had my articles 
featured,” ‘‘I do not fellowship that 
idea,’’ ‘‘He did not sense the situa- 
tion,’’ are further instances. ‘‘ Motive,” 
“‘list,” ‘‘loan,” “‘grade,’’ and ‘‘voice ”’ 
are other words whose use as verbs in- 
dicates that our civilization is in the 
hustling stage. 

The dictionaries of the future are 
likely to be affected by our readiness 
to be content if we can lay hold of a 
word that has a strong resemblance in 
sound to the one we want. Thus: 
**The.treaty of 1846 is now very nearly 
sixty years old, although it has as much 
virility as it possessed on the day of its 
birth.’’ Did one ever before hear of 
a treaty which was not only manly, 
but manly from infancy? Yet, if the 
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phonetic likeness misleads a few more 
journalists, we may soon expect to 
find “‘validity’’ and ‘‘virility’’ com- 
monly accepted as synonyms. 

Sometimes the distinctions between 
words are obliterated by a careless ob- 
servation of their correct use. When 
a writer describes a four-line stanza as 
a couplet, it means that he has noticed 
the application of the word to poetical 
quotations of two lines, and according- 
ly associates it with the idea of poetical 
quotations of any length. A similar 
forgetfulness of the original meaning 
is grotesquely displayed in a museum 
not far from New York, where the 
visitor finds a picture with the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘Ladies of the British Court, 
effeminate and idle, necessitating the 
taxation of the colonists for the sup- 
port of their extravagances.”’ 

But the laziest of all lazinesses is the 
practice of coining unnecessary new 
words. It might have been supposed 
that, when there is already in existence 
a word which exactly denotes the idea 
to be expressed, it would be easier to 
fall back upon this word than to invent 
another. In fact, however, it often 
requires less effort to construct a lin- 
guistic monstrosity than to find the 
term that has been consecrated by good 
usage. - Take, for instance, such words 
as “‘extinguishment,” ‘‘revealment,’’ 
‘‘withdrawment,”’ ‘‘devotement,’’ ‘‘de- 
notement,” and ‘“‘startlement.’’ It is 
not difficult to trace the mental pro- 
cess. The word “‘extinguish”’ was in 
the speaker’s mind. He wanted a 
noun, and to stick ‘‘ment” on to the 
verb was an expedient nearer to hand 
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than the search for ‘‘extinction.’’ Oc- 
casionally the quick change is from the 
noun to the verb. When a man says 
“to administrate,’’ we may be sure 
that he first thought of ‘‘administra- 
tion,’’ and that he was then in too 
great a hurry to notice that the analogy 
with such pairs as ‘‘celebrate” and 
“‘celebration ’’ would mislead him. If 
one were making a collection of lin- 
guistic curios one might add to it such 
exhibits as ‘*propellation,’’ ‘‘affirm- 
ance,” ‘‘clientage,’’ ‘‘reminiscential,’’ 
““moveless,’’ ‘‘traditionary,’” ‘‘leisur- 
istic,’’ ‘‘unsympathy,”’ and “‘bishoply.”’ 
In the mind of the offender there seems 
almost to be lurking a kind of preda- 
tory false analogy which grabs at his 
expressions and distorts them before 
he can help himself. 

Is it too late to purify our speech 
from these mischievous tendencies, or 
must we be content to see a great lan- 
guage turned into shoddy? Certainly 
the effectiveness of English as an organ 
of thought is weakened by the careless 
use of its vocabulary. The creation of 
redundant words really adds nothing 
to the resources of a tongue, and the 
overworking of some words, combined 
with the underworking of others, 
means actual impoverishment. Only 
a pedant would object to the gradual 
expansion of the dictionary by means 
of the adoption of new idioms and 
terms. When our ancient metaphors 
have lost their edge, we may be par- 
doned if we turn even to colloquialisms 
for pointed expressions to take their 
place. But there is no progress through 
confusion. 





: WHISTLER 
(Engraved on wood for THe Critic by Ernest Haskell!) 


[The Editor of THE Critic takes particular pleasure in calling attention to Mr. Bloor’s article, and 
especially to the transcriptions here made for the first time from Miss Palmer's paper, and from the man- 
uscript journal kept by Whistler’s mother during the family’s residence in St. Petersburg, ] 


Whistler’s Boyhood 


By A. J. BLOOR 


WHISTLER, after the issue of his first 
series of etchings, would probably have 
altogether abandoned the needle for the 
brush, on the assumption that the for- 
mer was the instrument of a lower 
specialism in art expression than the 
latter, and that only the more dignified 
field of his vocation suited a genius he 
was never disposed to underrate, had 
it not been for the urgent representa- 
tions of a man who was even then be- 
coming recognized in both hemispheres 
as an art connoisseur of authority, as 
wellasan art dealer. Samuel P. Avery, 
the elder, it was who induced him to 
resume that practice of etching which 
was destined to give him a reputation 
equal to that of Rembrandt or Diirer 
in this branch of graphic art. 

_ And Mr. Avery, knowing that there 
is in contemplation, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, a full and authentic 
record of Whistler’s career in Europe, 
free from the numerous errors and 


supplying the omissions of the several 
vagrant and imperfect sketches hitherto 
issued, recently called my attention to 
this fact, and suggested that I might 
materially aid in giving the public a 
fuller account of a man who made his 
mark on his generation. For Mr. Avery 
also knows that of late years I have 
been a summer resident of the pleasant 
little Connecticut town, dating from 
early Colonial times, of Stonington, on 
Long Island Sound, which, for a num- 
ber of years, at intermittent periods of 
his childhood and youth, was the scene 
of Whistler’s juvenile days. Mr. Avery 
asked me, therefore, to supply, if pos- 
sible, some early data, hitherto want- 
ing, by gathering what information I 
could of the artist’s life as boy, and 
young man, from such. of Whistler’s 
relatives, connections, and _ earliest 
friends, still surviving, as might be 
residents of his old stamping-ground, 
or its neighborhood. 
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Luckily, I am able not only to give 
details as to the artist’s residence in 
Stonington, but of his doings while a 
school-boy and art-pupil in St. Peters- 
burg. For, as it happens, I have the 
pleasure of numbering among my 
friends several of his relatives and some 
friends of his youth still living in Ston- 
ington; among them a first cousin of 
Whistler, the wife of a prominent resi- 
dent of the borough and its oldest phy- 
sician, Dr. George D. Stanton. This 
lady and her sister, Miss Emma W. 
Palmer, as soon as I told them of Mr. 
Avery’s suggestion, kindly placed at 
my disposal two manuscript journals, 
kept by Whistler’s mother, during her 
stay with her husband and family, for 
several years, in Russia, and continued 
in England after her husband’s death. 
This they have followed up by handing 
me a number of old letters, written in 
the thirties, forties, and fifties of last 
century, by his mothér to himself, his 
brother, and her own mother. I have 
also learned much orally from these 
ladies and from others, both men and 
women, who remember the boy and 
youth while he lived in Stonington; 
and Miss Palmer, an active member of 
the local Historical and Genealogical 
Society, has spared no pains when I 
have asked her valuable assistance in 
verifying or elucidating any point that 
has seemed to me to need confirmation 
or clearing up. 

Before quoting from Mrs. Whistler’s 
journals and letters, I will premise that 
these records of this distinguished 
artist’s mother afford, throughout, 
another example to the innumerable 
instances extant of how much the man 
or woman of genius and high achieve- 
ment is apt to owe tothe mother. The 
long-continued entries in Mrs. Whist- 
ler’s journals are suffused with an 
earnestness not much the fashion in 
these latter days; and, though continu- 
ously interlarded with pious reflections 
not always distinctly apropos to the 
context and indeed sometimes quite 
comically incongruous therewith, they 
markedly reveal a most estimable wo- 
man of strong character and high re- 
finement. By no means, one sees, 
blind to worldly advantages, it is evi- 
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dent that her current opportunities, as 
well as her previous experiences, must 
have been regularly passed in review 
by her conscience. Though, too, some 
of her friends, like probably most of 
them she did not count as such, may 
have found her customary didactic vein 
at times somewhat aggressive, if not 
oppressive, she evidently possessed in 
an eminent degree the qualities really 
most valued in her sex, and without 
which society would come to a stand- 
still. Her devotion to her husband 
and her extreme tenderness for her 
children are conspicuous in these relics 
of her, and—a sure test, in judging one 
of her sex, of the divine maternal in- 
stinct ennobled by altruism—that ten- 
derness is lavished as impartially on her 
step-children as on her own, leaving to 
both a memory which, as in numerous 
other instances, remains a precious 
possession, many decades afterwards, 
to the grey-haired son or daughter. 

Whistler, thus favored on the mater- 
nal side, was no less fortunate in his 
paternity. His father, Major Geo. 
Washington Whistler, was also of the 
sort from which a child of genius is 
most apt to spring. An engineer so 
eminent that he was chosen by the 
great Czar Nicholas to carry out the 
railroad connecting the modern capital 
of his Empire with the ancient one, he 
was also an accomplished musician, as 
has been his eldest child and only 
daughter, by either of his two mar- 
riages, the half-sister of the subject of 
this sketch, and the wife of Sir Francis 
Seymour Haden, an English surgeon, 
who abandoned the scalpel for the dry- 
point and etching needle, and stands, 
some critics think, even if his brother- 
in-law did not, on level ground with 
the latter and even, like him, with 
Rembrandt, asanetcher. His mother, 
too, had much musical faculty and was 
not only often his tutor as regards 
general education, and his comrade in 
his hours of recreation, but his partner 
in four-in-hand piano pieces. 

James Abbott Whistler added his 
mother’s maiden surname of MacNeill 
before his own patronymic only after 
he had grown up, and mainly, we may 
presume, because he cherished a proper 
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pride in her, and in his maternal as 
well as paternal ancestry; though it 
has been hinted he was also somewhat 
influenced by the feeling that his ini- 
tials, J. A. W., made a combination 
more suggestive than imposing. It 
has also been darkly surmised that the 
same regard for dignity, and perhaps 
too his remembrance that the later 
denizens of many sites have laid eager 
claim to the honor of theirs having 
given birth to Homer, actuated him 
in referring enquirers for his place of 
nativity to Baltimore or other ancient 
and noteworthy localities, rather than 
to a then mushroom town of spindles 
and factories. But all the same, it is 
certain that he was born in Worthen 
Street, Lowell, Massachusetts. As to 
the date of his birth, every statement 
hitherto published on that point has 
been either incorrect or incomplete. 
He first saw the light on the 1oth of 
July, 1834, as the following extract I 
copy from his mother’s diary while in 
St. Petersburg shows beyond dispute: 


Fuly roth [184g]. A poem selected by my 
darling Jamie, and put under my plate, at the 
breakfast table, as a surprise on his tenth birthday. 
I shall copy it that he may be reminded of his 
happy childhood, when perhaps his grateful mother 
is not with him, 


To MY MOTHER, JULY IOTH, 1844. 
They tell us of an Indian tree 
Which, howsoe’er the sun and sky 
May tempt its boughs to wander free, 
And shoot and blossom, wide and high, 
Far better loves to bend its arms 
Downward again, to that dear earth 
From which the life, that fills and warms 
Its grateful being, first had birth. 
' ’T is thus, though wooed by flattering friends, 
And fed with fame (if fame it be), 
This heart, my own dear mother, bends 
With Love’s true instinct back to thee. 
Your LITTLE JAMEs. 
On my roth birthday. 


An incident and a selection alike 
creditable to mother and boy, and in- 
dicating a warm and grateful heart in 
her ‘‘darling Jamie,’’ as well as an 


interesting premonition in his pre- 
cocious intellect of himself attaining 
to fame, and a cynical questioning as 
to its value. ; 
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Miss Palmer [the ‘‘little Emma Pal- 
mer’’ of Mrs. Whistler’s diary], in a 
very interesting ‘‘ Short Sketch of 
James Abbott MacNeill Whistler’s 
Early Life” which she prepared and 
read before the Archzological and Ge- 
nealogical Society of Stonington, Con- 
necticut, says: ‘‘The family [Major 
Whistler’s] moved to Stonington in 
1837, and occupied a pleasant house 
on Main Street. They lived ‘there 
three years, and in the spring of 1840 
removed to Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Major Whistler being engaged in the 
building of the Boston, Springfield, & 
Albany Railroad. While there he re- 
ceived a most flattering invitation from 
the Emperor Nicholas I., of Russia, to 
act as consulting engineer on the great 
road between St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow. Soin midsummer of 1842 he left 
for Russia, leaving his family in Ston- 
ington, with Dr. George E. Palmer 
[their wives being sisters] until he could 
send for them, which he did the fol- 
lowing year. They remained in Russia 
until Major Whistler’s death, April 9, 
1849. When the widow and her two 
sons, James and William, returned to 
Stonington, the remains having been 
sent on in advance, Major Whistler 
was buried from the little Episcopal 
Church [Calvary] he had so gener- 
ously helped to build, and, in accord- 
ance with his wishes, was placed in his 
lot in the Phelps burying-ground [now 
included in Evergreen Cemetery], 
though his friends and confréres put 
up a handsome monument to him in 
Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

**James at this time was tall and 
slight, with a pensive, delicate face, 
shaded by soft brown curls, one lock 
of which, even then, fell over his fore- 
head. In later years he was very proud 
of this lock, which turned grey while 
he was yet young [a peculiarity shared 
in some degree by others of his family], 
and this gave him rather a striking ap- 
pearance. It was also said to bea sort 
of barometer of his various moods. 
When he was in good health and spirits, 
it would be very conspicuous, when 
not, it would be hidden away. On the 
family’s re-arrival in Stonington after 
so long a sojourn in that then almost 
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unknown and far-off land, he had a 
somewhat foreign appearance and man- 
ner, which, aided by his natural abili- 
ties, made him very charming, even at 
that age. 

*‘His mother, after looking around 
for a school where she might take her 
two boys, finally decided on Pomfret 
in this State, where there was at that 
time a large and flourishing school, [the 
place is still an educational centre], pre- 
sided over by Rev. Dr. Roswell Park, a 
West Point man, highly recommended 
to her as a teacher and disciplinarian. 
And there they remained until he was 
old enough to go to West Point. 
James, or Jim, as he was always called, 
was a great favorite with all the school, 
for his spirits were perennial, and he 
charmed alike old and young. No one 
could withstand the fascination of his 
manner, even at this early age, or resist 
the contagion of his mirth, inconse- 
quent and thoughtless as he often was. 
He was so amiable under the reproofs 
of his elders, so willing to make amends, 
that it was impossible to be provoked 
with him long. He was continually 
getting into scrapes, but was such a 
favorite that the boys would always try 
to help him out. One instance will 
suffice: One day, in school hours, he 
was drawing a caricature of Dr. Park, 
who was rather peculiar in his looks, 
being very tall and thin, with a long 
neck and a collar so high and stiff that 
he could n’t turn his head. He was 
also very prim and precise, and a rigid 
disciplinarian. He noticed that the 
boys were convulsed over something, 
and going softly behind them, he sur- 
prised Jim as he was putting the finish- 
ing touches to his picture. When he 
saw it, he could hardly help laughing, 
even if it was of himself, it was so true 
to life, although of course exaggerated ; 
but he told Jim to present himself to 
be feruled, as such a breach of dis- 
cipline could not be tolerated. But in 
an instant two or three boys jumped 
up and said they would take Jim’s 
punishment for him, or he could ferule 
them all. So it was compromised, and 
Jim got off with a few strokes. 

**Even in those days his genius was 
remarkable, but caricaturing was his 





forte. He was never without sketch- 
book and pencil with which he would 
readily draw a scene in a book, or 
something which had occurred to amuse 
him, or a pretty view; all was done in 
the same original way that distinguished 
his later works. Even a drop of water 
was painted by him one day, so accu- 
rately that it was actually taken for one 
and wiped off. He was asked once to 
draw some pictures for a fair, and to 
the horror of some of the ladies, and 
amusement of others, they were all 
most ludicrous. One was of a railroad 
accident and depicted an old coun- 
try-woman, with bandboxes, bundles, 
and bird-cage all mixed in inextric- 
able confusion, and labelled ‘H-awful 
H-accident.’ Another was a very prim 
lady, of uncertain age, with corkscrew 
curls, simpering over a valentine she 
had just received, andsoon. But they 
brought a good price, nevertheless, and 
were the foreshadowings of his etch- 
ings, since so famous, though he would 
have laughed at them later. But 
even then he was offered a large price 
for all he would do. Many were the 
paper dolls he painted for fairs gotten 
up by his friends for charitable pur- 
poses, and I really think they were the 
originals of the dollies since so com- 
mon. His answer to everything was 
always: ‘Oh! Anything for a quiet 
life,,—-so he could be teased into 
doing whatever was wanted, and his 
good nature was often imposed on. 
**When he was old enough, it was 
decided by his uncle and guardian, 
General Joseph Swift, that he must go 
to West Point. So, much against his 
own will and inclinations, he went; 
and, being thoroughly unsuited for the 
life there, he was always in disgrace, 
and his demerits were legion; but they 
were generally for trifles, such as ap- 
pearing at reveille with his shoe-strings 
untied, or no necktie, or some other 
evidence of having dressed in a hurry. © 
He never could be induced to exert 
himself, or to stick to anything, or to 
hurry himself, and so West Point did 
not suit him or he it. All that kind 
of discipline and attention to details 
was utterly obnoxious to him, so he 
finally left, and began his career as an 
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artist. There are many funny stories 
told of him while at the Point, of the 
amusing, clever way he managed to 
get out of scrapes, of his quick wit, and 
bright good humor. He was a great 
favorite there. Even the professors 
recognized his talent, and made excuses 
for him, and there are now shown maps 
and sketches made while there, which 
have never been equalled for neatness 
and correctness of design, and beauty 
of execution; and he was told that in 
that line they could teach him nothing. 
It was a great disappointment to his 
father’s friends that he had to leave 
West Point, but they recognized the 
uselessness of trying to fit the helmet 
of Mars on the head of one destined to 
wear the rays of Apollo. He was al- 
ways bright, jolly, and easy-going, very 
quick at repartee, fluent in several lan- 
guages, and a most entertaining and 
original genius in every way. As an 
instance of his quick wit, he received a 
letter from a young lady friend, which 
his teacher insisted upon seeing. He 
said it was from a friend on business, 
and that he would read it to him to 
prove it, which he accordingly did, 
quite to his teacher’s satisfaction. It 
is needless to say, he made it up from 
beginning to end, and though he hood- 
winked his teacher, he shielded the 
lady. 

‘‘ After many ups and downs, he was 
finally well started on his road to fame, 
which he has, as it were, brushed out 
for himself. Owing to the death of his 
father at such an early age, he and his 
brother, William Gibbs Whistler, were 
left to make their own way, and carve 
out their fortunes, without assistance 
from any one; and could their father 
have lived he would have reason to 
be proud of his two sons, one a cele- 
brated surgeon in London, and the 
other world-renowned as an artist. 
Though critics have cavilled at his 
works, and hosts of detractors have 
thrown their maul-sticks at him, and 
given him many an unpleasant daub, 
he has triumphed over all, and stands 
to-day one of the foremost artists of 
the time; and the proof of this is a 
picture chosen by the French Academy 
for the great Gallery of the Luxem- 
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bourg—a very rare honor. It is the 
picture of his mother. It is many 
years since he has visited his native 
land, but he remembers it with pleas- 
ure, and is fond of recalling the happy 
times he spent here in the quiet old 
town of Stonington.”’ 

Not a few other stories than those 
given by Miss Palmer are extant of 
Whistler’s doings—and, from the 
necessary martinet point of view, 
shortcomings—at West Point. There 
is, for instance, apparently no doubt 
that a proximate cause of his break 
with that seminary of warriors was his 
use of the margin of an official map he 
was set to draughting for quite other 
delineations than those recording the 
applied science of the surveyor. The 
map is said to be still extant; and we 
may be sure, if so, that its chief value 
is already assigned to its marginal 
designs—probably caricatures—rather 
than to its official lines. To another 
West Point yarn the Italian se non 2 
vero, 2 ben trovato, is strictly applicable, 
and it is so characteristic of the in- 
effable “‘cheek’’ displayed in some of 
the episodes of the after life of our 
‘*child-like and bland’’ Whistler, that 
one would like to accept it as authen- 
tic. In fact we are quite justified in 
doing so, for it is no less an authority 
than the Army and Navy Fournal 
which, probably having reason to be 
satisfied of the trustworthiness of the 
traditions of the military institution 
with which it is in such close touch, 
gives the following curious story as to 
why he did not pass his examination: 
**The subject given him in chemistry 
to discuss before the academic board 
was ‘silica,’ which constitutes eight 
per cent. of the solid matter of our 
earth. Whistler, it was said, in per- 
fect innocence of the subject, but with 
his characteristically charming manner, 
described silica as an ‘elastic gas,’ or 
a ‘saponifiable fat.’ The young ladies 
in the audience smiled approval, but 
the stern academic board dispensed 
with Whistler’s further valuable ser-. 
vices at the Military Academy.” 

Miss Palmer’s agreeable sketch, 
showing our subject in a light so at- 
tractive, may well be supplemented by 
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252 The Critic 


a few more extracts from Mrs. Whist- 
ler’s journal, illustrating the ante- 
cedents of an exceptionally interesting 
man, and thus enabling us to make 
our portraiture of him an impartial, 
even if not an extensive one. 

Here is the first introduction of 
** little James’’ to professional art 
authority : 


Monday, Fuly rst, 1844. While we were at tea, 
a carriage drove up to the door, and Mr. Miller en- 
tered, introducing Sir Wm. Allen, the great Scotch 
artist of whom we had lately heard—who has come 
to St. Petersburg to revive in canvas some of the 
most striking events from the life of Peter the 
Great. They had been to the monastery on this 
road [the Peterhoff road] to listen to the chanting 
at Vespers, and Mr. M. laughingly congratulated 
his companion that they were just in the nick of 
time for our excellent home-made bread and fresh 
butter, and above all, the refreshment of a good 
cup of tea. When he offered the cake basket after- 
wards to Sir William, he recommended the plum 
cake as being made at home and so like the Scotch 
** cookie,” adding, ‘* Mrs. Whistler has visited Edin- 
burgh and is partial to the Scotch.” His chat then 
turned upon the subject of Sir Wm. Allen’s painting 
of Peter the Great teaching the mujiks to make 
ships. This made Jimmie’s eyes express so much 
interest, that his love for the Art was discovered, 
and Sir William must needs see his attempts. 
When my boys had said good-night, the great artist 
remarked to me, ‘‘ Your little boy has uncommon 
genius, but do not urge him beyond his inclina- 
tion.” I told him his gift had only been cultivated 
as an amusement, and that I was obliged to inter- 
fere, or his application would confine him more 
than we approved. 


The following shows “Jimmie’s” early 
delving in historical soil, and his aspira- 
tions for equestrian display, parz passu 
with royalty. Also his precocious ac- 
quirement of the habit of secret read- 
ing in the night hours, and its sequence 
of tardy uprising. 


Friday, August gth, 1844. This morning Jimmie 
began relating anecdotes from the life of Charles 
XII, of Sweden, and rather to upbraid me that I 
would not let Aim do as that monarch had done at 
seven years old—manage a horse. I had discovered 
he had taken the volume to bed, and read while I 
thought him asleep, The truth is, my Jimmie has 
fallen into those habits of late rising in consequence 
of keeping awake till ten o'clock, so I have moved 





him to my room, that in his father’s absence I may 
manage him. 


*‘Jimmie,”’ like most boys, evidently 
needed an occasional touch of paternal 
discipline, in addition to the mother’s 
constant oversight. 

The next shows the kind heart of 
both mother and boy: 


August zoth, Dear little Willie had his Russian 
cronies in to spend the afternoon, and he got up a 
little Russian play by inspiration ; we were all pre- 
sented with tickets, while Jimmie is writing a note 
to his Swedish tutor on his [the tutor’s] birthday, 
Poor fellow, I dare say he thinks of many a happy 
birthday under his own roof, and now he is depend- 
ent on us for kindness. Jimmie loves him sincerely 
and gratefully. I suppose his partiality to this 
Swede makes him espouse his country’s cause and 
admire the qualities of Charles XII, so greatly to 
the prejudice of Peter the Great. He has been 
quite enthusiastic while reading the life of this king 
of Sweden this summer, and too willing to excuse 
his errors, ; 

August 23d. I wishI could describe the gardens 
at Peterhoff, where we were invited to drive to-day. 
They abound in beautiful objects, and the fountains 
are perhaps the finest in the world. Whenever the 
Emperor is here, they are playing ; the source must 
be inexhaustible, for the reservoir is supplied from 
the Gulf of Finland. The old Palace is situated 
rather elevated, and the water descends in sheets, 
over steps, all the heathen deities presiding. Jim- 
mie was delighted with the figure of Sampson tear- 
ing open the jaws of the lion, from which ascends a 
‘*7et d'eau,” one hundred feet high. I was most 
charmed by the summer house, as it is called, down 
on the border of the Gulf. Perhaps Peter here 
watched his fleet in its infancy. He built this re- 
treat for himself, but after his death his daughters 
added many magnificent suites of apartments; he 
only had use for a few, his kitchen, where he is said 
to have cooked his own meals, adjoining the room 
where he slept, which looks out on the Gulf. There 
are some fine pictures, but Peter’s own paintings of 
the feathered race ought to be most highly prized, 
though ‘‘ our Jimmie” was so saucy as to laugh at 
them. 


Scoffing critic at ten years old of 
imperial art-products, no wonder he 
learned in time to say: ‘‘Why drag in 
Velasquez? ’’— alongside of the Span- 
iard’s American superior. 

The following shows that the con- 
scientious mother thinks it high time 
that her boys’ steps should be set in 
‘‘the straight and narrow way ”’: 
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This morning, while my boys were taking their 
walk before breakfast, they saw some tokens of an- 
other illumination.to take place this week at Peter- 
hoff. A government steamer laden with devices, 
lamps, etc., tempted them to ask the ‘* Bootchnic,” 
who reported it was to be in honor of the Prince of 
Wurtemberg’s birthday, but I will not be coaxed 
into countenancing any more folly. My boys have 
seen enough, and must be content now to take 
amusement by daylight. I know it cannot be safe 
for our immortal interests that time and mind 
should be so wasted that the order of nature should 
be so altered, turning night into day. _My boys did 
not take their breakfast till noon on Friday; this is 
surely not keeping the straight and narrow way. 


Now we come to Jimmie’s first regu- 
lar drawing lessons, when in his eleventh 
year: 


April 17th, 1845. Last Monday Jimmie began 
his course of drawing lessons at the Academy of 
Fine Arts, on the opposite side of the Neva; the 
building exactly fronts my bedroom window. He 
is entered at the second room ; there are two higher, 
and he fears he shall not reach them, because the 
officer, who is still to continue his private lessons, 
at our house, is a pupil himself in the highest, and 
Jimmie looks up to him with all the reverence an 
artist merits, and his master besides; he seems 
greatly to enjoy going to a class, and stands next a 
youth of sixteen, who, being English, notices my 
boy kindly. 


Jimmie learnt in time to look down 
on all artists, living or dead, but him- 
self. 


May 2d, 1846. It is the triennial exhibition of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, and we like the boys to 
become familiar with the subjects of the Modern 
Artists, so they have enjoyed going almost every 
day this week. To James especially it is the great- 
est treat we could offer. It costs me only ten 
kopeks silver for their crossing the Neva, there and 
back, Entrance is free to all casts until next week. 
My James has described a boy’s portrait, said to be 
his likeness, and although the eyes were black and 
the curls darker than his, we found it so like him 
(when his father and I went later to spend an hour 
or two) that Whistler said he should be glad to buy 
it, but its frame would only correspond with the 
furniture of a palace. The boy is taken in a white 
shirt and crimped frill, open at the throat; it is half 
length, and no other garment could set off the glow 
on the brunette complexion so finely. 


Here speaks and discriminates the 
art matrix of the future Whistler. 


May jzoth, 1846. It is just a fortnight since 
George Prince arrived, and not till to-day did we 
receive the articles he brought us from Boston, but 
still our books are at the censor’s. Jamie wonders 
if they read every volume which goes there; he 
thinks they must be well informed on universal his- 
tory. He loves play better than books, and is so 
delighted with the marbles sent him by his dear 
Aunt Kate Palmer, through Mr. Prince, that I fear 
he will read less than ever, 


Here he is his mother’s escort’ and 
protector: 


Yesterday the Empress was welcomed back to St. 
Petersburg. There was a grand service performed 
at the Kazan Church, at which all the Imperial 
family were present. Crowds waited to see her 
face at the door. Last night the illumination which 
my boys have been eagerly expecting took place. 
When at 10.30 they came in, Jamie expressed such 
an eager desire that I would allow him to be my 
escort just to take a peep at the Nevski, that I 
could not deny him. The effect of the lights from 
Vasili Ostrow was very beautiful, and as we drove 
along the Quai, the flowers and decorations of large 
mansions near I thought even more tasteful. We 
had to fall into a line of carriages in the Isaac Square 
to enter that Broadway, and just then a shout from 
the populace announced to us that the Empress 
was passing. The cloudy evening was not so favor- 
able for seeing her face, but there was no mistaking 
that there was her very Imperial Self, from the two 
Cossacks as footmen, as none but the Empress 
boasts of those proud attendants ; her guards also 
were in the rear ; thus she was going home, I was 
terrified lest the poles of their carriages should run 
into our backs, or that some horse might take fright 
or bite us, we were so close, but Jamie laughed 
heartily and aloud at my timidity. He behaved 
like a man. With one arm he guarded*me, and 
with the other kept the animals at a proper dis- 
tance; and I must confess, brilliant as the spectacle 
was, my great pleasure was derived from the 
conduct of my dear and manly boy. 


After reading these charmingly told 
anecdotes of a youngster who, aside 
from a mother’s natural partiality, must 
have been a most amiable and attrac- 
tive one, it is really difficult to think 
of him as the same person who as a 
man so developed a habit of phenom- 
enal insolence, so outraged his best 
friends on the merest suspicion of any 
lapse in unquestioning loyalty to him- 
self, while as Sheridan Ford told him, 
“like all egotists, blind to his own 
failing, he is singularly exigent as to 
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the fidelity of others.”’ He so fitted 
the master-key of egotism to both 
introspection and outlook that though 
in his ‘‘Gentle Art of Making Ene- 
mies’’ —that rehash, with additional 
hot sauce, of so many previous ex- 
aggerations and stultifications of his in 
print—we recognizé the habitual Joseur, 
it really seems as if the art of inspiring 
enmity had been the guiding principle 
of his adult life, and that his ostensible 
art has had but secondary considera- 
tion. He was indeed quoted as avowing, 
when called to task for his truculence, 
that the making of enemies was his 
*‘only joy.” 


The Critic 


He professed the same scorn for liter- 
ary quality in art as he did for the 
schools. Yet no artist ever owed more 
to his own literary faculty—naturally 
a fine one though so improperly regu- 
lated—than Whistler. His own pen 
did as much for his position in the 
world of art as his brush, and not even 
the most industrious, jewel-losing ac- 
tress, more carefully, if with apparent 
unconsciousness, cultivated the per- 
sonal eccentricities which excite the 
pens of others—of journalistic and 
sensation-hunting onlookers—to the 
comment and gossip that makes for 
the notoriety of their subject. 
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By ANNIE NATHAN MEYER 


HAD ‘‘The Gentle Art of Making Enemies ”’ never been written, it is certain 
that the nations of the earth would have suffered a distinct loss in gaiety. Its 
biting satire, its scintillating wit, its trenchant art-dicta, have become part and 
parcel of one’s literary heritage. 

But has any one done justice to those delightful and impossible butterflies— 
butterfly one instant, and a jester’s cap and bells the next—that are scattered 
so lavishly over the margins of the book? Has any one noted the marvellous 
gamut of emotion that these few wayward strokes are capable of expressing? 

The butterfly on the title-page merely beckons to the feast within: 


After the fanciful title, done into nine lines, it indulges in a slight pirouette, 
but only a slight one: 


Gentlemen, this is nothing. Later on we assure you the fun will grow more 
furious. We shall see this: 
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At the dedication it opens its arms hospitably. ‘‘Messieurs les ennemis,”’ 
it seems to say, ‘‘enter to your destruction. You are welcome.”’ Behold 
it expansive: 

On the celebrated verdict: ‘‘Damages one farthing,’’ behold it crushed, 
drooping, yet clinging desperately to the farthing: 


But in a breath it has revived and continues on its mad career through the 
pages. It smiles, it laughs, it winks, it weeps: 


It roars with mirth, fairly doubled up on itself. Again behold it staid and 
respectable: 


® 


. 


Even reflective : 


But with toe well up in the air, the very next instant it is crying: ‘‘Ha, 
ha, Mr. Adversary, touché, touché!’’ *“Come, can you deny 


that I have drawn blood?’’ 
Pe | 
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It curtsies, . ‘‘Behold, can I not be polite!’’ It shrugs its 








shoulders : Ne 
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**Que voulez vous!”’ 
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It scolds, it menaces, “ay it calls down vengeance on your 
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\ head, with arms akimbo—the elbows of a 


. . 
mind you, it looks you out of countenance. , : 
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At last it presides over the finis. 





Here there is dignity, poise—finality. Does it not have the appearance 
of being rooted there to stay until the final trumpet call when Judges, Art-critics, 
Hanging Committees, R. A.’s, and ’Arrys will all meet before the great 
Tribunal? 


_ And all this with these few wayward strokes; enough, one would say, to 
impress even a Slade Professor with the stamp of true Genius! 
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Gaspar Nunez de Arce 


By MARY J. SERRANO 


WHEN Spain bowed her head in 
mourning, on the gth of June last, for 
the death of her great lyric poet, the 
voice of her grief found echo wherever 
the Spanish tongue is spoken, wher- 
ever Spanish ideals of high honor, of 
the old Castilian chivalry, of the lofty 
antique patriotism are cherished; for 
Gaspar Nufiez de Arce stood for all 
these, both as a poet and as a man, 
with those of his race everywhere, to 
whom his poems are as familiar as 
household words and for whom they 
will always remain a treasured part of 
their literary possessions. None of 
that race but will feel and understand 
the concluding words of a Madrid 
journal in announcing the national 
loss: ‘‘With him goes a part of the 
soul of the nation, of that perturbed 
soul that awaits with each new day its 
suffering.”’ 

His voice was, so to say—so truly 
was he the singer of the national life 
of his epoch—the voice of the race. 
Its unrest, its doubt, its sadness, and 
above all its aspiration, found in him 
a faithful interpreter. From the strug- 


gle of contending parties, amid the 
surging of the multitude and the dem- 
olition and reconstruction of national 
institutions he drew the inspiration 
that gave his political poems a moral 
power which was not to be disregarded 
by the national conscience. When, in 
1875, the ‘‘Gritos del Combate,’’ the 
collection of poems that gave him an 
established place in the front rank of 
Spanish poets, first appeared, the ex- 
cesses following the revolution of 1868 
had carried the country to the verge of 
an abyss, civil war had exhausted the 
people and the nation, social order was 
endangered, the reign of law and justice 
menaced. Like Castelar an ardent 
lover of liberty, Nufiez de Arce had 
been a prominent figure in the revolu- 
tion and in the political events follow- 
ing it, the Revolutionary Government, 
as soon as constituted, appointing him 
Governor of Catalonia; but when he 
saw the dream of a regenerated Spain, 
for whose freedom, prosperity, and 
peace even the sacrifice of the “‘sacred 
and glorious monarchy’ would not 
have been too dear a price to pay, when 
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amid the tumult and disorder of a land 
where political chaos ruled, his soul be- 
came possessed by a divine wrath, the 
revolution, unjustified by its results, 
seemed to him an assassination, and in 
words burning and keen as the edge of 
a Toledo blade, in songs mighty as 
with the rush of many waters, that 
have in them something of the pro- 
phetic vision of the seer as well as the 
divine fire of the poet, he denounced 
the desecration of the republican ideals 
that had been held up to the nation, 
he anathematized, he counselled, he 
warned, he lamented. The effect upon 
the public mind was immediate and de- 
cisive. It was as if the voice of the 
Genius of the Race had spoken. Not 
since the inspired songs of Quintana 
had kindled into flame the spirit of pa- 
triotism in the breasts of the people, in 
the days of the Napoleonic invasion, 
transforming every peasant into a hero, 
had the public heart been stirred so pro- 
foundly, the public conscience touched 
so keenly. The national honor, the 
national dignity, the national safety— 
regard for these assumed again its 
rightful place in the councils of the na- 
tion, order was evoked from chaos, and 
Spain entered once more on the path of 
peace and prosperity. 

But Nufiez de Arce was not the poet 
of an epoch or a party only. In his 
lyre were other chords, chords of wider 
and profounder resonance than those 
which vibrate to the inspiration of na- 
tional issues, however vital; nor are his 
political poems, powerful as they are, 
great as was their effect on the times 
which called them forth, his chief title 
to immortality. The problems of the 
human soul, the elementary feelings of 
the human heart, in these he found the 
inspiration of poems that will live as 
long as the language in which they are 


written; for governments and institu-. 


tions change or pass away, but the hu- 
man heart and the human soul are the 
same for ever; and youth never dies, 
and the accents of love, of grief, of re- 
nunciation, of devotion to an ideal will 
never lose their power over the one, 
or the problem of its destiny its interest 
for the other. 


The Critic 


he saw this cherished dream vanish ° 


It is true that there is in Nufiez de 
Arce’s philosophy more of negation 
than affirmation. Already in “‘La 
Duda,’’ the poem which first made him 
known to the Spanish public in both 
hemispheres and by which he captured 
in both instantaneous popularity, there 
breathes the profound discouragement 
produced in the soul of the poet by the 
spectacle of a world, its foundations 
shaken by ‘‘an irresistible moral earth- 
quake,”’ falling in ruins around him. 
*“Laws, customs, religion itself” yield 
to the fatal influence of the destroy- 
ing Spirit of the Age—an age of mock- 
ery and incredulity, whose Muse is the 
Muse of Analysis, brutal, implacable, 
to whose dissecting knife nothing is 
sacred, from whom there is no escape, 
who pursues us everywhere, in retire- 
ment, in our homes, in the compan- 
ionship of the beloved, even to the 
foot of the altar; whose breath poi- 
sons everything, art, learning, pleasure, 
even the milk, he imagines, at times, 
which the infant draws from the ma- 
ternal breast. In the midst of this 
chaos, like an impenetrable arcanum, 
‘*pavoroso, oscuro,”” the human intel- 
lect lifts itself up proudly, confident of 
its majesty and grandeur, questioning 
everything, seeking everywhere new 
conquests, traversing the earth’s circle, 
penetrating to the depths of the ocean, 
scaling the heavens themselves. Is 
this gloomy unrest, the poet asks, this 
sombre disquietude, which is every- 
where invading our hemisphere, the 
twilight of a day that is expiring or the 
dawn of a day that is beginning? Is 
it a new birth or is it death? What 
matters it, he answers, since, to the 
pilgrim seeking with troubled soul 
some haven of peace in the midst of 
the universal unrest and confusion, no- 
where can he pitch’ his tent where the 
whirlwind will not sweep it away, where 
the sands of the desert will not envelop 
it. Not even in -the cloister whose 
walls have fallen in ruins, struck by the 
wrath of God because of the ‘‘dark 
plots ’’ that found shelter within them, 
can the pious soul, seeking a refuge 
from the desolating scepticism of the 
age, now find rest. 

This poem, which bore simply the 
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title of ‘‘An Epistle,’’ addressed to the 
poet’s friend, Don Antonio Hurtado, 
another youthful poet of Madrid, when 
it was first given to the public at Barce- 
lona, in the April of 1868, on the occa- 
sion of the celebration of the Floral 
Games annually held in that city, while 
it’ reflects faithfully the spirit of the 
time, gives expression also to a prevail- 
ing mood of the poet’s mind. He is 
indeed the child of his age, as he says 
elsewhere, and in vain would he resist 
its impiety; but he denounces, he an- 
athematizes the civilization of which 
he is the victim, which, in feeding the 
mind, has atrophied the heart, which 
has bartered for the perishable treasures 
of this transitory life the everlasting 
treasures of the life eternal. Faith is 
dead in his soul, indeed, but he laments 
the loss as an irreparable one, and he 
refuses to be resigned to it. ‘‘ Hapless 
generation!”’ he cries, apostrophizing 
his contemporaries, in a poem written 
four years before ‘‘La Duda,’ on the 
occasion of his thirtieth birthday: 


Tell me, lives there not, defined 
Amidst the terrors that oppress 

Your souls, the fatal consciousness 
That all the mysteries revealed 

By Science you would gladly yield, 
Together with your doubts, for peace ? 


And he concludes: 


I, for one, could I redeem 
My spirit from its bonds, would fain 
The untroubled faith recall again 

Of youth. But naught, alas! can stem 

The current of Time; nor will the stream 
Its waters in their course arrest ; 
Nor ever to the empty nest 

The bird return that in the wood 

Lies dead ; nor hope come back to brood 
Again forever in my breast, 


And already mingled with the moral 
unrest of the times, that thus found 
echo in the poet’s soul, was the political 
unrest that, in the September of the 
year in the spring of which he read his 
Epistle to Don Antonio Hurtado in 
the Catalonian Athenzum of Barcelona, 
was to result in the revolution which 
dethroned Isabel II., overturning the 
existing order of things in Spain, and 
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drawing from the lyre of Nufiez de Arce 
the sublime strains that were to confer 
on him the peculiar prestige, ‘‘as of 
something sacred in its character, as of 
consecration to the nation’s cause,”’ in 
the words used by the Liberal of Mad- 
rid, in announcing the poet’s death, 
which attaches to his name in the minds 
of his countrymen of to-day. 

But valid as is the title which his 
political poems constitute to the grati- 
tude and the admiration of his country- 
men, they are not the poems, as has 
been said, in which the genius of Nufiez 
de Arce rises highest. These deal with 
themes which appeal to the heart and 
the soul of the race—‘‘E! Idilio,”’ 
‘‘Raimundo Lulio,’”’ ‘‘La Selva Ob- 
scura,’’ ‘‘La Vision de Fray Martin,” 
**La Pesca.’” ‘El Idilio’’ and ‘‘La 
Pesca’’ deal with the most intimate 
and tender feelings of the human heart. 
In the former breathes the delicate and 
elusive perfume of the springtime of 
life, when Nature is the confidant and 
the sharer of our sorrows and our joys, 
and when our souls, in their turn, vi- 
brate in unison with her varying moods 
and aspects. It is the story of a first 
love that ends, attaining a triumphant 
immortality, indeath. In‘‘La Pesca,’’ 
the idyllic simplicity of the story, which 
is also one of love and death, is dark- 
ened by tragic hues. An honest fisher- 
man, Miguel, leaves his young bride, 
Rosa, who has just whispered to him a 
secret that ‘‘stirs his soul to its depths,”’ 
to engage with joyful eagerness in the 
daily task of winning the day’s suste- 
nance from the sea; he meets on the 
sands a companion, an old fisherman, 
whose daughter lies dead at home, but 
who cannot remain with her, forhe must 
win for her from the ocean the ‘‘galas 
of death.” Miguel bids him return 
to his dead child, saying she shall not 
want these “‘galas,’’ that he will devote 
his part of the day’s gains to their pur- 
chase. The party set out; their labors 
are crowned with success, and they are 
already putting in to land when the sky 
darkens, the wind rises, the hungry sea 
clamors for its prey; and in sight of 
those on shore, among whom, dis- 
tracted by terror and grief, are Miguel’s 
mother and Rosa, the helpless bark 
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sinks, with all on board, in the engulf- 
ing waters. 

In ‘‘La Pesca,’’ which holds a high 
place among the poet’s productions, as 
well as in ‘‘ El Idilio,’’ Nufiez de Arce 
makes a distinct departure from Span- 
ish poetical traditions—in addition to 
employing for both poems a new met- 
rical form—he does not disdain to go 
to nature and to life, in treating simple 
or popular subjects, for more natural 
and spontaneous forms of expression 
than had before been regarded as con- 
sistent with the dignity of serious art. 
But in doing so he has not vulgarized 
his style. On the contrary, he has 
given it, in addition to greater ani- 
mation and picturesqueness, an added 
grace and charm—the charm of the 
fresh and living flower, as compared 
with its carven and polished imitation. 
There are touches of pathos, of simple 
human feeling, in both poems that are, 
in their sincerity, their absolute truth 
to nature, the very highest expression 
of art. 

In those of his productions, on the 
other hand, in which thought predomi- 
nates—and in the union of deep feeling 
and profound thought is to be found a 
distinguishing characteristic of Nufiez 
de Arce—the style is noble, terse, 
lucid, rising, where some lofty concep- 
tion inspires his Muse, to sublimity. 
As exemplifying this characteristic of 
the poet in the highest degree, as well 
as because of its perfection of form, 
**Raimundo Lulio” is by many Spanish 
critics regarded as the supreme achieve- 
ment of his art. The metre employed 
is the tercet of Dante—a form with 
which Nufiez de Arce has enriched 
Spanish poetry—a metre at once lyric 
and epic, which, to use the words of 
Menendez Pelayo, ‘‘was_ powerful 
enough in the hands of the great 
Florentine to imprison in its symbolic 
triad, linked together in mystic repe- 
tition, all the secrets of the invisible 
world and all the passions of the pres- 
ent world,”’ and it is one which Nufiez 
de Arce uses with the art of a master. 
The poem is based on the story of 
Raymond Lully, the ‘Enlightened 
Doctor,” in whom and in Blanca de 
Castela, the woman he loved, are sym- 





bolized Reason and Science. The ar- 
dent and at times terrible expression of 
human passion, the intense realism of 
the tragedy, and the symbolic interpre- 
tation given to the tragic story of the 
lovers unite to form the subjugating 
charm of this poem. 

In ‘‘La Selva Obscura’’ the metre 
and the manner are also those of Dante, 
and it has the genuine flavor of the 
great medieval poet. Like ‘‘Rai- 
mundo Lulio” it is allegorical, and it 
has for its purpose to combat the moral 
debility of the age, the selfishness that 
saps the heroic energy of soul that 
alone can lead us undismayed to the 
sublime heights of virtue. Beatrice is 
at once, to use the words of Father 
Blanco Garcia, ‘‘ideal virtue and the 
reward of virtue; the stimulating source 
of lofty thoughts and heroic actions; 
pure love and unfading hope, the light 
which guides the wanderer and the 
courage which strengthens the faint of 
heart.” 

In ‘‘La Vision de Fray Martin,’’ 
where the realm of the imagination 
opens wide its gates to the poet, giving 
him the freedom of its heights and its 
depths, the creative and inventive 
powers of Nufiez de Arce are seen at 
their best; and in depicting the strug- 
gle between faith and doubt in the 
breast of Luther—the Fray Martin of 
the poem —he displays a marvellous 
power of psychological analysis. The 
poem is in the old classic form of blank 
verse, which had for long fallen into 
disuse, but which Nufiez de Arce here 
revives with fresh splendor. 

‘El Vertigo ’’ depicts with masterly 
power and skill the terrors of a guilty 
conscience from which escape is sought 
in vain. A tyrannical lord, Juan de 
Tabares, whose sole principles of action 
are his savage and brutal instincts and 
whose sole pleasure is destruction and 
bloodshed, slays his brother, thus to 
free himself, as he imagines, from the 
reproaching presence of his goodness, 
as Cain hoped, by slaying him, to free 
himself from the presence of Abel. 
But remorse for the crime he has com- 
mitted accompanies him everywhere 
like a spectre, until, unable to bear 
longer the anguish of his mind, he 
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throws himself down a precipice, his 
conscience being thus at once ‘‘his ac- 
cuser, his judge, and his executioner.”’ 

The other productions of the poet — 
‘‘Lord Byron’s Last Lament,’’ ‘‘Ode 
to Darwin,” ‘‘Miserére,’’ ‘‘Elegy on 
the Death of the Portuguese Poet 
and Historian, Alejandro Herculano,”’ 
‘‘Tristezas,” ‘‘ Maruja,” and others, and 
his plays, chief among which is ‘El 
Haz de Lefia,’’, important and interest- 
ing as they are, it is impossible for 
want of space more than to mention 
here, nor can any but the briefest 
reference be made to his life as a pub- 
lic man, which he may be said to have 
begun as war correspondent for La 
Iberia in the African war. Always on 
the side of popular liberty and national 
progress, he joined the Liberal party, 
on its organization by Sagasta, repre- 
senting his native city, Valladolid, at 
different times in the national Cortes, 
after the restoration, as he had repre- 
sented it before the revolution and 
after its triumph. He had been made 
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a life Senator of the kingdom by the 
Sagasta Ministry, and he held, at 
different periods of his life, high offi- 
ces in the state, among them that of 
Minister of the Colonies. His retire- 
ment from active political life since the 
death of Alfonso XII. had been almost 
complete. 

His last production, ‘‘Sursum 
Corda,’’ written in 1901, is a sublime - 
hymn of hope in the future of his 
country, and a high-hearted exhorta- 
tion to her sons to lead her by strenu- 
ous effort—which is prayer—to a more 
prosperous destiny. Fitting crown to 
the labors of the patriot and the poet, 
whose temperamental scepticism never 
interfered with his belief in and constant 
affirmation of the existence of a God; 
the immutability of the moral law; the 
rights of conscience; personal respon- 
sibility, and the absolute necessity of 
some ideal to keep life pure and to 
prevent the spirit from sinking into the 
slough of materialism and despair. 
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By RANDALL BLACKSHAW 


Two brilliant lights have been ex- 
tinguished in England at the same 
moment—Whistler the artist, and Hen- 
ley the poet. Each was something 
other than what I have here called 
him; for the artist was, in a small but 
very individual way, an author, and 
the poet was a critic—a critic of art, as 
well as of literature. Each, moreover, 
was a man of the most marked indi- 
viduality, and withal a noted talker. 
I met Whistler once, twelve years ago, 
when the late Wolcott Balestier took 
me to his studio in Chelsea. The bac- 
carat scandal was then the chief topic 
of conversation in England. It was 
not only Whistler’s chief topic: for the 
time being it was his only one, and for 
a full hour he discussed it with charac- 
teristic fervor and eloquence. He had 
an ingenious theory about-it. I wholly 
forget what it was: he himself had for- 


gotten the next day, perhaps; but I 
remember very distinctly his ardor in 
expounding it. For the moment he 
was as keen about convincing us of its 
soundness as if it had involved his 
artistic reputation. 

Henley had the same love of talk 
and argument, with even more than 
Whistler’s aggressiveness. He liked 
opposition, because his rugged nature 
found itself in the wordy combats 
which were the only form of strife an 
unkind fate allowed him to engage in. 
He was built for battle with man or 
with the elements; but nature, having 
bestowed upon him, with one hand, 
the stature of a viking, withdrew the 
gift with the other by adding a physi- 
cal malady that sapped his strength 
and plagued his life from childhood to 
middle age—for it was to middle age 
only that he had attained when the 
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end came, on July 11th. His biogra- 
phers in the press call attention to 
the points at which he resembles Dr. 
Johnson: the birth into poverty; the 
huge frame robbed of its strength by 
the same disease; the mental energy 
and intolerance of dissenting views; 
the virile grasp on all that he had 
learned by research or observation ; and 
the lack of sympathy that made him in 
certain directions an unsafe guide in 
matters of art and taste. His limita- 
tions impaired the authority, but in no 
wise lessened the interest, of his criti- 
cisms. He saw shrewdly, felt keenly, 
and blessed or banned with a zest that 
stimulated whether it convinced or not. 
His views, whether one accepted or re- 
jected them, were at least wholly his 
own. In that sense they were original, 
and in another sense they were original 
also, for they were not shared by the 
average reader or critic. His criti- 
cisms, and the criticisms he inspired, 
were apt to be of the “‘slashing’”’ sort. 
He wielded, not the finely tempered, 
needle-pointed rapier of the duellist, 
but a well-ground axe, that sometimes 
turned in his hand, and came down 
headforemost with the blunt force of a 
navvy’s hammer. In considering the 
ferocity of much of the criticism that 
he wrote himself, or impelled the young 
men gathered about him to write, due 
allowance must be made—and some of 
his victims made it—for the galling 
physical disabilities under which he 
labored. 

The Crypt Grammar School at 
Gloucester, in which city Henley was 
born (28th August, 1849) had for Head- 
master a poet of singular originality 
and force, the Rev. T. E. Brown; and 
the future poet of ‘‘In Hospital’ was 
of precisely the mind and temperament 
to respond to the influence of such a 
man. Indeed, though their intercourse 
as master and pupil was followed by a 
separation that lasted for over thirty 
years, the impression made upon the 
younger by the older man was ineradi- 
cable. Fame came to him only in his 
fortieth year, with the publication, in 
1888, of ‘‘A Book of Verses,’ dating 
chiefly from the seventies. It was in 
Edinburgh, in 1874, while lying on his 








back in the Infirmary, to which he had 
gone in the hope (happily realized) of 
saving one of his legs, —the other hav- 
ing been operated on and lost,—that 
he wrote one of the loveliest of all his 
lyrics: 


O gather me the rose, the rose, 
While yet in flower we find it ; 

For summer smiles, but summer goes; 
And winter waits behind it. 


For with the dream foregone, foregone, 
The deed foreborne for ever, 

The worm regret will canker on, 
And time will turn him never, 


So well it were to love, to love, 
And cheat of any laughter 
The fate beneath us and above, 
The dark before and after. 


The myrtle and the rose, the rose, 
The sunshine and the swallow, 

The dream that comes, the wish that goes, 
The memories that follow! 


And it was here that he ‘‘learned in 
suffering what he taught in song’’ in 
the gruesome hospital poems forming 
the first section of the ‘‘ Verses,’’ and 
testifying unmistakably to the influence 
of Whitman. 

At the beginning of the year ’75, 
while he was still in the Infirmary, 
Leslie Stephen, who had come to Edin- 
burgh to lecture, took Robert Louis 
Stevenson to see him, Henley being 
at the time a contributor to the Corn- 
hill, which Stephen edited. This was 
the beginning of a peculiarly close 
friendship that lasted for many years, 
and may fairly be said to have be- 
come famous. It suffered blight, in 
later years, and long after Stevenson’s 
death Henley railed in print against 
his quondam collaborator and chum. 
Shortly after his attack appeared in 
one of the English magazines, I hap- 
pened to be rummaging among some 
old letters, and came upon two or three 
from Stevenson, written when he was 
testing the virtues of Adirondack air. 
In each was an expression of anxiety as 
to his old friend’s health, concerning 
which he had heard unfavorable re- 
ports, and thought I might have later 
advices. 
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Henley at the time was THE CRITIC’S 
London correspondent. He was en- 
gaged to write a letter every week, and 
did so pretty regularly for a year or 
more. After a while the weekly budget 
of news and comment became a fort- 
nightly one; then a monthly; and after 
that a quarterly or semi-annual one, 
usually devoted to a lively roasting 
of Mr. Gladstone, whose very name 
seemed to make the writer ‘‘see red.” 
As these semi-occasional attacks were 
based solely on political grounds, and 
THE CRITIC is not a political journal, 
they were hardly ‘‘available.’’ The 
incident is mentioned merely to illus- 
trate the intensity of Henley’s likes 
and dislikes. Stevenson, who knew 
him so well, would probably have an- 
swered the attack on himself by a 
letter that would have deserved to rank 
beside his Father Damien epistle to the 
Rev. Mr. Hyde. But he would never 
have printed it; and, considering all 
things, in his large charity would have 
forgiven its author in the spirit in 
which Browning’s ‘‘Lost Leader’’ is 
‘‘pardoned in heaven, the first by the 
throne.”’ It is suggested—rightly, one 
feels sure—that the attack was prompt- 
ed less by personal jealousy of Steven- 
son’s great renown than by “‘jealousy 
of the past, and an irritated wonder 
that Stevenson had outgrown it.”’ 

From the Scottish hospital, Henley, 
striking that ‘‘favorite prospect, the 
highroad to London,’’ made his way 
southward, and in 1877 became the 
editor of London for a year or two, and 
in 1882 (to 1886) of the Magazine of 
Art. . It was as editor of the Scots Ob- 
server (afterwards the National Observer) 
that he showed, during the next five 
years, his capacity as a journalist. He 
had previously given a hearing to 
Stevenson, whose ‘‘ New Arabian 
Nights” appeared in London; though 
its editor was far from being, as some 
would have us think, his discoverer; 
he had been one of the first to recog- 
nize the genius of Barrie and Kipling: 
and now, in the new weekly, he 
brought to light the gifts of Mrs. Mey- 
nell, Kenneth Grahame, H. G. Wells, 
Mr. and Mrs. Marriott Watson, Mr. 
Street, and Mr, Conrad. ‘ Few editors 
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have so much to their credit in the way 
of discovering or encouraging genius 
or talent. He was also a prolific and 
incisive writer for his own paper; and 
if he failed to make it popular, he at 
least made it conspicuous, which is by 
no means the fate of all unpopular 
papers. 

His style did not improve as he grew 
older. The notes in his edition of 
Burns are to my thinking vicious ex- 
amples of English prose. He edited 
Byron, but the reprint was never com- 
pleted; and he was the editor of the 
**Tudor Translations,” and other works. 
For many years he will be remem- 
bered—and regretted—by the brilliant 
men and women, his juniors, who 
gathered around him in the days when 
he was an editor, and afterwards, until 
the death of his daughter and his 
own remeval from London made him 
less accessible and socially responsive. 
How long he will be remembered by 
the outer world, no one can guess. It 
is only as a poet that his reputation 
can last; and his present reputation is 
wholly disproportionate to his popular- 
ity. But the man who wrote “‘A Book 
of Verses,’’ ‘‘London Voluntaries,’’ 
and, only this year, that buoyant and 
imaginative glorification of the Mer- 
cédes motor-car, ‘“A Song of Speed,”’ 
needs no brand to proclaim him a true 
bard. His style, always vivid and pic- 
turesque, was pre-eminently ‘‘of the 
man himself.’’ Perhaps there is no 
more characteristic example of it than 
this oft-quoted lyric dating from his 
six-and-twentieth year. 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit, from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul, 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud, 
Under the ee of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place-of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find me, unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul, 





Recent Verse 


By EDITH M. THOMAS 


IT is a prince of sonneteers who 
speaks of ‘‘the prophetic soul of all the 
world, dreaming upon the things to 
come.’’ And it is one facile princeps 
among modern sages, who observes, 
*‘Ideas are in the air.’’ Now, if there 
is one “‘idea,” all-pervading, with which 
*‘the prophetic soul of all the world”’ 
is, at present, more occupied.than with 
any other, it is the occult and occulted 
destiny of man, whether the inquiry 
concerns itself with his ‘‘hereafter,’’ 
or with his current ‘‘subliminal con- 
sciousness.” To us, it is a sign of the 
times that a writer like Mr. Zangwill, 
who is wont to concern himself with 
she concrete and the exact, should have 
been taken in the strong undertow of 
this accumulative speculation. For 
that he has felt and recognized its 
stress is evident, allusorily, in the very 
title borne by his recently published 
verse, “‘Blind Children,’’* and, yet 
more definitively, in the special poem 
that bears this title. This poem (as it 
is no less poetry than it is doctrinal of 
the new-old world-inquiry to which we 
have referred) we take pleasure in quot- 
ing entire: 

Laughing, the blind boys 
Run round their college lawn, 
Playing such games of buff 
Over its dappled grass, 


See the blind frolicsome 
Girls, in blue pinafores, 
Turning their skipping-ropes. 


How full and rich a world 
Theirs to inhabit is— 

Sweet scent of grass and bloom, 
Playmates’ glad symphony, 


*** Blind Children.” By Israel Zangwill. Funk & W; 
nalls Co, $r.20. A all 
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Cool touch of western wind, 
Sunshine’s divine caress. 


How should they know or feel 
They are in darkness ? 


But oh, the miracle ! 

If a Redeemer came, 

Laid finger on their eyes— 
One touch, and what a world, 
New-born in loveliness ! 


Spaces of green sky, 

Hulls of white cloud adrift, 
Ivy-grown college walls, 
Shining loved faces. 


What a dark world—who knows ?— 
Ours to inhabit is ! 

One touch, and what a strange 
Glory might burst on us, 

What a hid universe ! 


Do we sport carelessly, 
Blindly upon the verge 
Of an Apocalypse ? 


The attitude of faith, or of unfaith, 
concerns not such a muse as Mr. Zang- 
will’s; therefore, in no conscious spirit 
of challenge does he carry the appeal 
of a deeply inured humanity ‘‘To the 
Blesséd Christ,’’ 


Still, still about Thy forehead gleams 
The light we know Thee by. 

O blesséd Christ, to die for dreams, 
Nor know that dreams would die ! 


Yet, in ‘‘Incarnation,’’ breathes the 
very soul of that which one used to 
consider as Christianity : 


If Thou indeed hast drunk our cup, 
And known the doom of Right, 
A gentler God went surely up 
To reassume His might. 





Recent. Verse 


We have no space wherein to prove, by 
citations from his verse, that Mr. Zang- 
will has a ready command of the “‘light 
touch,”’ in playfully satiric moods, such 
as his prose would prepare us to expect. 
We can only, in passing, give greeting 
and welcome to his réle of poet, even 
as, a little time since, we welcomed the 
similar ‘‘new departure’’ of a great 
novelist, Mr. Thomas Hardy. 


It is not to undervalue the work 
of Dr. Burton, as presented by his 
alliterative title,* that we profess to 
have found even more of Message than 
of Melody. Indeed, we have very often 
found them united in the thoughtful 
and usually smoothly gliding verse of 
our poet. It is his earnestness of pur- 
pose, the directness of purport, which 
we everywhere encounter in his “‘ Mes- 
sage,’’ that lift the poems of the latter 
designation into paramount importance. 
Many readers will find a tonic force—a 
ringing sursum corda—in the sympa- 
thetic strains of “‘The Song of the Un- 
successful’; others of the wayworn 
will find respite and refreshment in 
“‘The Song of the Open,’’ and such- 
like heartening tones, to be found in 
‘*Nature-Pieces,’’—albeit some of the 
metaphors and symbols in which the 
poet indulges, in this field, are some- 
thing trite; as when the shocks of corn 
are likened to ‘‘Indian braves,’’ or the 
pine-tree is made to stand forth as 
a ‘‘Worseman grave.’’ But there is 
nothing of the trite or conventional in 
“The Bugler of the Peaks,’’ or in 
‘“‘Sound in Silence.” As instancing 
how in the old, singing fashion of 
Moore, a simple, single-hearted thought 
may be carried to its mark, we quote 
the following: 


THE HOMING BIRD 
The soul is like a homing bird that’s sure 
To wing its way to the belovéd place; 
Above the sea or land, through air more pure 
Than mortal breathes, it cleaves the tracts of space, 
Steered by a yearning wonderful, elate, 
To reach the native loft, the lonesome mate. 


The same may be said of the little 
tender lyric entitled ‘‘Then,”’ and of 


Pe “ Message and Melody.” By Richard Burton. Lothrop. 
-00, 
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various quatrains and briefer poems in 
this book. 


A year or so since, we had the *‘ Mar- 
lowe’’ of Miss Josephine Peabody, in 
which poetic drama he of the ‘‘ mighty 
line ’’ was the central figure, while a 
web of romance was woven about that 
figure, through the deft ingenuity of 
the young authoress. It has become 
the fashion thus to resuscitate, out 
of the scant data of those elder days of 
no-biography, the personality and story 
of the great creators in literature. It 
is now high time that the Father of 
English poetry had his turn. And we 
are glad that his dramatic reincarnation 
is at the hands of so clever, scholarly, 
and sympathetic an artist as Mr. Percy 
Mackaye. Act I. of ‘‘The Canterbury 
Pilgrims’’ * shows us the Tabard Inn, 
and the assembling Pilgrims, among 
whom is one who talks with every man 
in the technique of every man’s trade, 
who has a gusto for every man’s tale, 
and who, when challenged to reveal his 
identity, being chaffingly interrogated 
by Alison, the rollicking Wife of Bath, 
in kind declares himself as follows: 


My name is Geoffrey. When the moon is full, 
I am an elf, and skip upon the green ; 

By my circumference fairy-rings are drawn, 
And lasses ken me as the Elvish Knight. 


Anon, the masquerading poet is seen 
preparing ‘‘milk and wastel bread ”’ for 
the ‘‘smale hounde”’ of the ‘* Prioresse”’ 
—her who was ‘‘cleped Madame Eglan- 
tyne,’’ who archly places herself under 
the protection of the Elvish Knight dur- 
ing their further pilgrimage. A humor- 
ous zmbroglio is spun out of a wager 
laid by The Wife of Bath with Chaucer ; 
there is much delicious fooling, and 
not a few touches of sprightly poetic 
fancy, growing out of the contrasts 
afforded by the unlike personalities of 
the drama; while Master Chaucer from 
time to time—like a good journalist- 
poet—takes notes, reading excerpts 
therefrom, which are, in reality, a 
slightly modernized version of sundry 
passages in the ‘‘Canterbury Tales.’ 
““Ociel! O quel outrage!” the prioress 


*“ The Canterbury Pilgrims.” A Comedy. By P 
Mackaye. Macmillan. age : sepiaesd 
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is made to exclaim, when she hears her- 
self described, in one of these purloined 
manuscript descriptions, read by the 
artful Friar. She, however, becomes 
reconciled with the poet, later; where- 
upon takes place this piece of dainty 
prattling: 


Prioress. —Parlez toujours, monsieur, 

Parlez toujours ! 

Chaucer. How silver falls the night ! 

The hills lie down like sheep ; the young frog flutes ; 

The yellowhammer, from his coppice, pipes 

Drowsy rehearsals of his matin-song ; 

The latest swallow dips behind the sack. 

What beauty dreams in silence! The white stars, 

Like folded daisies in a summer field, 

Sleep in their dew, and by yon primrose gap 

In darkness’ hedge, St. Ruth hath dropped her 
sickle. 





But delightful as is the humor of Mr. 
Mackaye’s performance, one sometimes 
feels that his Four Acts may be some- 
what disproportionate to the weight of 
the motive. 


When one who has recently won high 
approval as a writer of prose turns to 
the flowery fields of rhyme, the com- 
parative test will inevitably be applied 
in determining the value of the newer 
“‘output.”’ To change the metaphor, 
Miss Van Vorst has, no doubt, a full 
realization of the gauntlet which she 
has to run, in thus changing her vehicle 
of expression. Setting aside the cri- 
terion of judgment which we have indi- 
cated, and considering these ‘*‘ Poems’’* 
without reference to previous endeavor, 
we should say that Miss Van Vorst, 
while sometimes executing good lines, 
and even infusing a certain dramatic 
vitality into her work, has not the 
temperament of the poet. There are 
abundant impulses towards the strenu- 
ous, but not towards the beautiful in 
such proportion as give earnest of an 
altogether divine right to be called 
Poet. For instance, hearken to the 
**Song of the Wheat.” 


This vegetable mould, 
Black, resisting, and cold, 


*** Poems.”’ By Marie Van Vorst. Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


$2.50. 


Is pregnant in every part 
With essence of life. 
Infused with the Spark, my shell— 
Pained with the mighty swell 

Of being and life that woke— 
Travailed: fibres broke. 

Green shoots slender, 

Powerful, though most tender, 

Pushed upward—a crust gave way— 
Earth opened and I saw day. 


Miss Van Vorst’s master is Browning 
(add, also, an influence from Swinburne 
and Rossetti). The sway of the first- 
named is distinctly felt in such poems 
as ‘‘The Pagan,” ‘‘In the Joints of His 
Armour,’’ and in the more irregular 
and lyrical, ‘‘Three Days More.” 
There are swift action and concentrated 
feeling in the dramatic ‘‘The Host ’’; 
but we cannot say the same for ‘* Lau- 
rens Villa.’” Regarding the motive 
and treatment of the latter, we turn 
away with impatient regret, as at most 
essays in this direction made by recent 
women-poets. Miss Van Vorst’s muse 
drops many a hint, as in ‘‘ Vita, Vita,’’ 
that she is 


Stunned at the cost 
Of full free living— 


to be paid for by the sacrifice of Youth; 


- yet somehow the extravagance, or 


abandon, of the Muse while professing 
the worship of Eros, does not strike us 
as very real—not even when, as ‘“‘In 
the Window ’’ and in ‘‘The Reward,” 
asterisks are called in to do duty where 
all words are deemed to fall short! In 
‘*Roundels’’ the author is at her best 
(and this best we bid her mainfain), as 
also in the finely touched and truly 
flame-lit “The Watch.” We quote: 


By candle-light when every fine flame played 
About your bed so long and cold and white,— 
I sat and kept my watch, and wept and prayed 
By candle-light. 
Till memories, a holy, holy flight, 
Came back from our far childhood’s years and 
stayed, 
Touching us with their wings.—And to thy bright, 
High presence, ‘‘ I will be all days [I said], 
A torch to hold thy spirit’s flame aright.” 
This was the tender promise that I made 
By candle-light. 


Hypatia 


We have a hearty liking for the lyrics 
of this little book * by one whose work 
shows a steady increase of excellence. 
The themes chosen are generally those 
which make direct appeal on account 
of their homely tenderness and their 
simple, natural treatment (behind which 
there is a carefully studied art). Noth- 
ing could be more winning, of its 
kind, than ‘‘Two Little Boots,’’ or 
‘‘The Turning of the Babies in Their 
Bed,” or “‘ "Long to’ds Night.”’ These 
dialect pieces we have learned to ex- 
pect—as we most surely require them 
—from the skilful gleaner of a field he 


*“ Lyrics of Love and Laughter.” By Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. Dodd, Mead, & Co, $1.00. 
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knows so well; but there are other 
essays as deserving,—and as repaying 
to the reader,— among Mr. Dunbar’s 
*‘Lyrics,’’ into the which, we premise, 
he has put quite as much of his earnest 
heart. Such is the long note of mourn- 
ful inquiry heard in the lines addressed 
**To the South.’’ In this vein, the 
sonnet to Booker T. Washington chal- 
lenges admiration, both for its spirit 
and the poetic workmanship, rounding 
up sonorously with the quatrain: 


Straight on he goes, nor turns to look behind 
Where hot the hounds come baying at his hip ; 
With one idea foremost in his mind, 
Like the keen prow of some on-forging ship. 


Hypatia 


By JOSEPH McCABE 


ONE would naturally expect that, in 
the pruning of our historical traditions 
which is proceeding so briskly, the fame 
of the great women of the past is pe- 
culiarly doomed to suffer curtailment. 
It may well be that some future gen- 
eration, emerging serenely from the 
ruck of disillusions and discredited 
prejudices, will wonder how any woman 
ever could have earned distinction for 
anything beyond sobriety of life and 
domestic accomplishments. During 
the whole of historic time, in almost 
every civilization save that of Egypt, 
the growth of woman’s mind has been 
repressed and distorted. We may not 
have ‘‘kept half humanity tied to the 
starting-post while the other half ran,’’ 
as Mrs. Stetson says, but we havesacted 
in some respects as if that were our 
aim. We laugh at the races that 
cherish an ideal of a cramped foot, 
or a flattened nose, or a retreating 
forehead, in their women. We, the 
intellectuals, have selected her mind 
for this artificial repression. One won- 
ders, therefore, if there be not some 
lingering taste for the miraculous in 
the story of woman rising at times 


above the masculine level of her age; 
if into the fame of a Semiramis, an 
Aspasia, a Hypatia, a Saint Teresa, 
there does not enter largely a feeling 


of indulgence to the fact of woman- 


hood—an impertinently amiable refusal 
to take exact measurements. And as 
the woman of our day declines this 
chivalrous indulgence one would sur- 
mise that she must expect a propor- 
tionate diminution of the queens of 
her sex. 

However that may be as a general 
truth, we have in the case of Hypatia 
a traditional repute that will pass with 
undiminished, if not with enhanced, 
lustre through the courts of the mod- 
ern critics. We have, it is true, little 
documentary evidence concerning her 
—just two short paragraphs from He- 
sychius and Damascius, which Suidas 
has combined in his ‘‘ Lexicon,’’ and a 
few lines in John of Antioch, Socra- 
tes, and Philostorgius. But these brief 
references are rich in suggestion. It 
has often happened in these later cen- 
turies that scholars have dug out of 
the sepulchral dust of some ancient 
Roman garden a few fragments of a 
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superb Greek statue. The rest may 
be buried in the wall of a neighboring 
peasant’s cottage. But the informed 
imagination links fragment with frag- 
ment, and fills in the broken contour 
and brings back, to mind at least, the 
glory that has lain so long in its me- 
dizval tomb. So it is, somewhat, 
with the literary references to Hypatia. 
The historical imagination, passing 
from criticism to construction, recog- 
nizes that they are but fragments of a 
broken statue. They prove that Hy- 
patia must have made a profound im- 
pression on the mind of her generation, 
and been fitly enshrined in its litera- 
ture. Unhappily, that literature is 
lost more effectually than the literature 
of distant Babylon. The little of it 
that escaped the Arab furnaces has 
had to pass through the fateful scrzp- 
toria of the medizval monasteries. 
There remain just fragments enough 
to establish in full the traditional fame 
of the Alexandrian teacher. 

Strangely enough, the only effort 
that has yet been made in English to 
depict Hypatia is gravely unjust and 
misleading. The brilliant workman- 
ship, the abundant evidence of re- 
search, and, especially, the semblance 
of admiration and sympathy, which 
distinguish Mr. Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hypatia,” 
have ensured its currency as a portrait 
—and the only obtainable portrait—of 
its heroine. Yet it would be difficult 
to point to a worse case of the evil of 
the historical novel. In the growing 
tendency to substitute the concrete for 
the abstract in elementary education, 
the historical novel has, very naturally, 
been suggested on many hands as a 
vehicle of instruction. People are apt 
to forget that it requires a finely bal- 
anced and fully informed mind to de- 
tect the line where the chronicle ends 
and the imagination comes into play. 
They forget, too, that the novel is now 
so constantly written “with a purpose,” 
and that the recognized license of fic- 
tion covers an almost unlimited distor- 
tion. Kingsley’s novel, for instance, 
was subtitled: *‘ New Foes with an Old 
Face.”’ The new foes that he assailed 
under the faces of Alexandrian Chris- 
tianity and Neo-Platonism were modern 
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Catholicism and the Agnostic ethical 
school. It is true that when I once 
put this to Sir Leslie Stephen he re. 
plied: ‘‘No, to tell you the truth, the 
only people Kingsley cared a rap about 
in that book were those fighting Goths,” 
But I hold it so plain as not even to be 
a theory at all. A profound and fatal 
consequence of this aim was that Kings- 
ley limns for us a Hypatia, graceful and 
gifted indeed, yet so far short of the 
strength and distinction of the real 
woman that through her he can con- 
vincingly exhibit the impotence of the 
Neo-Platonist religion. — 

A characteristic instance of his pro- 
cedure is found in the age which the 
novelist gives to Hypatia. It was es- 
sential for his purpose and the con- 
struction of his story that his heroine 
should be a young and inexperienced 
maiden. Quite a number of his jer- 
son@ were to fall in love with her; nor 
could an older woman be conceived to 
succumb to the clumsy devices which 
are attributed to her enemies. So 
Kingsley gave her five-and-twenty 
years in ‘‘the four hundred and thir- 
teenth year of the Christian era,” almost 
the year before her death. In point 
of fact she was then, as Mr. Kingsley 
must have known, about or over fifty 
years of age. John of Antioch, a 
chronicler not far removed from her 
day, speaks of her as an ‘old woman.”’ 
Hesychius says she ‘‘flourished under 
Arcadius’’ (395-408), and Philostorgius 
brings her under the reigns of Valens 
(who died in 372) and Valentinian 
(died 375). If some ‘“‘higher critic’”’ 
had applied his peculiar implements to 
the novel, the discrepancy might have 
been suspected long ago. It will be 
remembered that Bishop Synesius is 
described as a former pupil of Hypatia. 
That'is one of the few historical truths 
in the book; but when we go on to find 
Synesius represented as an old man, 
nearing the close of his career, we see 
that we should long ago have been 
shocked at the relationship. Thetruth 
is that, if Synesius were living at the 
time, which is doubtful, he would be 
in about his thirty-fourth year. Hy- 
patia was then probably about fifty- 
five, certainly more than forty-five. 
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The other features of Mr. Kingsley’s 
heroine are nearly all just as far re- 
moved from historical reality. It is 
quite true that she had the beauty 
which he assigns to her, though at her 
advartced age it would not be the sen- 
suous attraction that the story needs. 
It is true that she had the high gifts of 
mind and character which are awarded 
her in the novel, but at the period 
which it describes those gifts were fully 


matured, and were not merely the bril- - 


liant promise that lends romance to the 
fate it cannot avert. In other respects 
the features of the novel gravely mis- 
lead as to the real Hypatia. The tal- 
ented mistress of the Neo-Platonic 
school spouts pretty and fantastic sym- 
bolism to a roomful of young Alex- 
andrian fops, who care for nothing but 
her beauty. A drunken and dissolute 
prefect affects to consult her, while he 
is really making the inexperienced girl 
the tool of a political intrigue. She 
has no colleagues of distinction in 
Alexandria—she is made to lament the 
departure of a cynical young Jew as 
“‘the last hope of philosophy ’’—and 
so her lack of discretion, aided by her 
supposed zeal for the fortunes ofAthene 
and Apollo, and her assumed hatred 
of Christianity, betray her into the 
hands of the plotters. She accepts an 
offer of marriage from the sottish pre- 
fect, and kneels in adoration before a 
handsome young monk who is crudely 
palmed off on her as Apollo himself, 
All this for the sake of assailing ‘‘new 
foes with an old face.”’ 

We must sternly erase the whole of 
this from our memories if we are to do 
justice to Hypatia. Kingsley’s novel 
will long be read and appreciated, as it 
merits to be; but it is time we removed 
from it the reproach of purporting to 
be history. The Hypatia who rises 
before the informed imagination after 
careful study of the scanty authorities 
was a far more commanding personage. 

That Hypatia presided over the Neo- 
Platonist school at Alexandria is his- 
torical fact; but it is a notable element 
in her distinction that she was ap- 
pointed to the chair at a time when the 
city was still rich in scholars. Pappus, 
the geographer, taught with Hypatia’s 
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learned father at the Museum School, 
and the many other schools of the city 
had eminent teachers. There was 
Zosimus, a writer on chemistry and 
history; there was the sober and able 
Hierocles, author of a commentary on 
Pythagoras; there was Valerius Har- 
pocration, the rhetorician, whose lexi- 
con has survived to our day; there were 
Magnus of Antioch and the celebrated 
Adamantius in the Medical School. 
The isolation in which Mr. Kingsley 
describes her was merely an exigency 
of his plot. Still farther remote from 
reality is the picture of the perfumed 
crowd that sat in her lecture hall. 


‘Bishop Synesius proudly sings that 


Alexandria has taken the place of 
Athens—where also he had studied. 
Other of the old writers confirm the 
claim that students were attracted to 
her school from all parts of the world. 
In fact, one of them expressly pic- 
tures her as appealing to a far wider cir- 
cle than Kingsley’s train of dandies. 
**Donning the philosopher's cloak,’’ 
says Hesychius, ‘‘and making her way 
through the midst of the city, she ex- 
plained publicly the writings of Plato, 
or Aristotle, or any other philosopher, 
to all who wished to hear.’’ There 
was still a good deal of intellectual life 
in the Alexandrian schools in the year 
415. 

Even more Jesuitical—how the shade 
of Kingsley must shrink from that im- 
putation!— is the suggestion of Hy- 
patia’s political action. The novelist 
would have it that this was restricted 
to a toleration of the visits and ad- 
vances of the city prefect for the sake 
of promoting the cause of the dying 
gods and goddesses. Instead we find 
that Hypatia was a prominent, if not 
a central, figure in the serious life of 
the city. Hesychius says that “‘the 
magistrates were wont to consult. her 
first in their administration of the affairs 
of the city.’” Socrates adds: ‘‘In vir- 
tue of the confidence and authority 
which she had won by her learning, 
she at times, and with singular modes- 
ty, associated herself with the judges. 
Nor had she any reluctance to appear 
thus in the assemblies of men. All 
respected and looked up to her on 
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account of her great modesty.’’ Evi- 
dently Hypatia’s position did not de- 
pend on the frail intrigues of the city 
prefect. But it is further necessary to 
point out that the novelist had no his- 
torical ground whatever for his descrip- 
tion of Orestes. Here, at all events, 
the old chronicles gave no awkward 
facts to be manipulated, and so Kings- 
ley drew a skilful picture of a fop and 
sot, with no moral or intellectual inter- 
est whatever. It is incredible that the 
real Orestes, the friend of the real Hy- 
patia, could have even remotely ap- 
proached such atype. In any case we 
have distinct assurances that Hypatia 
played a sober and commanding and 
beneficent part in the life of her great 
birthplace. 

A cardinal feature in the romance is 
the persistent assumption that Hypatia 
longed for the destruction of Christi- 
anity and the restoration of the grace- 
ful deities of the Greek mythology. 
As all her writings have been lost, it 
would seem that in this instance the 
biographer must leave the field clear to 
the novelist, but in point of fact we are 
not without weighty evidence, and it 
points in a direction precisely opposite 
to that taken by Mr. Kingsley. The 
novelist has either once more ignored 
the historical evidence and its incon- 
venient bearing, or else, as is more 
likely here, drawn a hasty conclusion 
from one or two facts which lie on the 
surface. That Hypatia was murdered 
by the parabolans of St. Cyril’s Church 
(and possibly the Nitrian monks) is now 
fully established; and it is well known 
that some of the Neo-Platonists did 
detest the new religion. It by no 
means follows, however, that one 
needed to be an enemy of Christianity 
to incur the animosity of the fiery 
and impetuous bishop. Saint Cyril is 
the only correctly described historical 
personage in the novel. In his case 
the historical records readily accommo- 
dated themselves to Mr. Kingsley’s 
plans. With sucha man, and with the 
Alexandrian Church as described—and 
correctly—by Mr. Kingsley, Hypatia 
could have little sympathy. But she 
could very well join with the Christian 
civic authorities in resisting his en- 
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croachments on their domain without 
entertaining the foolish ideas ascribed 
to her in the story. Kingsley was 
acquainted with the writings of some 
of the more prominent Neo-Platonist 
philosophers who were hostile to Chris- 
tianity, and he hastens to attribute 
their sentiments to Hypatia. In reality 
the Alexandrian thinkers were of the 
most diverse tendencies. Neo-Platon- 
ism was an eclectic principle. As in 
the school founded by Victor Cousin, 
one chose whatever seemed best and 
highest in every writer on philosophy. 
Mosheim has shown that many of the 
Neo-Platonists held a religion that was 
midway between Platonism and Chris- 
tianity. 

There are very clear indications that 
Hypatia belonged to the more sober 
and more tolerant branch of the school; 
that, although—like Mr. Kingsley him- 
self—she may have seen very little to 
admire in the Alexandrian Church, she 
was very probably quite devoid of the 
fanaticism, the strained symbolism, and 
the theurgic incantations of the leading 
Neo-Platonists. Her works, and even 
her letters, have been entirely lost; the 
one letter that bears her name is an 
obvious medizval forgery. But we 
have some indication of her cast of 
thought in the fact that she was a stu- 
dent of mathematics. It is true that 
the mathematics of those days was a 
peculiarly dark and puzzling discipline. 
**Mathematici’’ were condemned in the 
Roman Code to an exceptionally brutal 
death; even seven hundred years later, 
Abélard speaks of their speculations as 
a ‘‘nefarious art.’’ Evuclid’s innocent 
theorems had got into a strange alliance 
with astrology and fortune-telling and 
other dangerous practices. But it was 
the purer elements of the science that 
were taught by Hypatia’s father, Theon, 
and these formed her first instruction. 
She retained her taste throughout life, 
and earned greater distinction than her 
father in geometry and astronomy. 
Several of the old chronicles only speak 
of her as an astronomer, though to Sy- 
nesius she is always “the divine philoso- 
pher.”’ There are even modern writers 


who see a reference to her fame as a 
mathematician in the appalling bru- 

















tality of her end; the law directed that 
‘‘mathematicians ’’ were to be torn by 
beasts or else burned alive. We know, 
at all events, from the letters of Syne- 
sius to her that she maintained a prac- 
tical interest in mathematics, and the 
only works of hers of which we know 
even the titles are: a commentary (in 
thirteen books) on the arithmetic of 
Diophantus, a commentary (in eight 
books) on the conic sections of Apol- 
lonius of Perga, and an astronomical 
canon. Moreover, Damascius has 
troubled historians much by saying in 
his life of Isidore that that thinker was 
superior to Hypatia, ‘“‘not only as a 
man to a woman, but as a real philoso- 
pher to a geometrician.’’ The asser- 
tion of Isidore’s superiority is not only 
an obvious piece of masculine conceit 
and of loyalty to his own master, but 
is at variance with all the impartial 
authorities. But the last part of the 
phrase is noteworthy. Isidore greatly 
inclined to mystic theories and theurgic 
practices, and it is clear that Hypatia’s 
philosophy must have been in strong 
contrast to it in point of sobriety and 
reasonableness. She was much more 
than a geometrician, but her philosophy 
seemed mathematical in its accuracy 
and conscientiousness. It is impossible 
to conceive her pouring out the dithy- 
rambs in which Mr. Kingsley’s naive 
maiden delights, or as allying herself 
with a repulsive old hag in a series of 
incantations to Apollo and believing 
he would appear in bodily form. 

The other known features of Hypa- 
tia’s career wholly confirm this belief 
that she had escaped the Oriental ele- 
ments of Neo-Platonism and gone 
back to the classical models. Her 
public teaching in the streets and her 
active interest in civic government 
strongly suggest this. The dreamy 
mystics of the sect did not soil their 
dainty fingers with these sublunary 
matters. She was true to the eclectic 
principle of the founder of the sect, 
and so would be more likely to see the 
good elements in the new religion, 
while feeling little attraction to it in its 
concrete Alexandrian form. 

The life-long attachment to her of 
the Bishop Synesius would, in fact, be 
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unintelligible if she were hostile to his 
religion. ‘‘The revered philosopher, 
most dear to God,’’ ‘‘My mother, 
sister, teacher, and whatever other title 
of honor there be,’’ are among the ex- 
pressions which he used in writing to 
her in his episcopal days. ‘‘It is said 
that ‘the dead forget in Hades,’ yet 
even there will I remember the beloved 
Hypatia,’’ he says again. Of course, 
if Synesius were the “‘ hospitable hurri- 
cane,” the ‘‘old man’’ [who addresses 
the maiden of twenty-five summers as 
‘*mother ’’], the cloudy thinker, of Mr. 
Kingsley’s charming story, there would 
be less difficulty; but he was nothing 
of the kind. He was a young man at 
the time of his death—possibly the 
premature baldness he somewhere de- 
plores misled the novelist—and a very 
able man. The “disgustingly good 
health and spirits’’ with which he is 
credited is the reverse of the truth, and 
we are therefore compelled to take his 
hunting exploits (after his ordination) 
with a grain of salt. It is true that he 
had sought to evade ordination on the 
ground that he was married, and that 
he ‘‘wished to enjoy some mirth,’’ and 
that, in fact, he did not believe several 
of the Christian doctrines. When the 
people had chosen a bishop they did 
not stick at such trifles in those days; 
he was forced toconsent. But hissub- 
sequent letters and hymns show him 
as a sincere and devout Christian, with 
no light zeal for orthodoxy. We are 
justified in concluding from his re- 
markable attachment until death to 
Hypatia that she was by no means so 
contemptuous of and hostile to Chris- 
tianity. 

When we thus put together our frag- 
ments, therefore, we have the vision of 
a life that was not merely romantic and 
deserving of sympathy, but a noble and 
distinguished career. How such a life 
could ever end in so appalling a tragedy 
is still not a little mysterious. It is 
now clear, at least, that it was not ‘‘the 
people of Alexandria,”’ in general, or a 
mob representing them, that tore the 
gifted and beautiful woman limb from 
limb before the altar of the Cazsareum. 
It was St. Cyril’s parabolani—the wild, 
rough army of several hundred helpers 
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attached to his church,— associated, 
probably, with the still wilder monks 
from Nitria. That St. Cyril was con- 
scious of their design—or that there 
was any design at all—we do not know. 
One almost hopes that such proof will 
never be found. But research in the 
Theodosian Code has discovered two 
decrees in which the Court severely 
punishes Cyril, and reduces the num- 
ber and restricts the action of his para- 
bolans, after the murder of Hypatia. 
These clearly give point to the vague 
allusions in the chronicles. And though 
it is incredible that Cyril should deliber- 
ately sanction such an outrage he is 
morally responsible for it. There had 
long been strained relations between 
Cyril and the prefect of the city, and 
these were greatly embittered when 
Cyril took upon himself to expel all 
Jews from Alexandria. Hearing of the 
prefect’s opposition to their great arch- 
bishop, the monks of the neighboring 
hills (whose character we know only 
too well from St. Augustine’s book 
*‘On the Work of the Monks’’) de- 
scended upon the city in a body five 
hundred strong. They attempted to 
murder Orestes, and one of their num- 
ber was captured by the guards and 
tortured until he died. This man’s 
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crime was an attempt to murder in the 
supposed interest of the Church. Cy- 
ril canonized and eulogized him with 
the most passionate eloquence. Very 
shortly afterwards Hypatia was dragged 
from her carriage to the Christian 
church, and torn to pieces with oyster- 
shells and pieces of broken pottery; 
and then the mangled limbs were pub- 
licly burned to ashes. It seems not 
impossible to conceive the course of 
events, without any theory of ‘‘a fine- 
spun intrigue,’’ as Meyer suggests. 
The fanatical parabolans (whether the 
monks were still in the city or no is not 
clear), with the fatal eloquence of Cyril 
fresh in their minds, meet Hypatia as 
she returns to her house. She is a no- 
torious supporter of the civic power; 
she has a vague reputation for magic 
or mathematics (the same thing to a 
Greek or Roman mob at that time) and 
heathenism. The rest is not difficult 
to imagine. It was Alexandria—and 
the cause was the sacred cause of the 
Church. Perhaps we may see some 
reparation in the fact that a part of 
Hypatia’s glory has crept into the 
canon of the Church, and is honored 
each year in the person of ‘‘St. Catha- 
rine.” 














FICTION is the national genius of a 
people expressed in romantic terms; 
and it illustrates better than any other 
class of literature the grade and measure 
of their common intelligence. Thus 
France produces the best and the worst 
fiction there is because the French have 
made a philosophy of virtue and a 
science of vice and they have minds 
that surpass the rest of mankind in 
either direction. But without ever 
being ‘‘the best,’’ probably fiction 
varies more in merit and manner in our 
own country than it does anywhere, 
for the reason that it is produced by 
sections really foreign to one another 
in mind, temperament, and tradition. 
The wit, the creative energy of the 
North, is a different literary motive 
from the romantic sentimentality of 
the South; and both differ from the 
Homeric spirit peculiar to Western nov- 
elists who feel the pressure of vast 
spaces, dizzy heights, and desert silen- 
ces upon their imagination. 

So far, American fiction is merely 
tentative. It is still in the experimen- 
tal stage, because we have not yet 
arrived at an artistic definition of life 
and the conditions that make it. We 
have inspiration, but not the literary 
skill to write out a dramatic formula 
that adequately represents our newness 
and originality to an old world that has 
long had its standard of excellence in 
literary expression satisfied. But when 
our great fiction is written, it will come 
out of the West. ‘‘The Octopus ’’ has 


already given a huge nightmare in- 
terpretation of it that startled the 
reviewers, even if the story was too 
monstrous to be bounded by our little 
neighborhood laws of literary criticism. 
And it is true that the heroes who ride 





on, North and South 
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‘*hammer-headed, cat-hammed, grass- 
bellied, roach-backed’”’ ponies through 
the literary scenery of that section still 
show too much tan and buckskin, too 
many small barbaric passions. Nature 
and the novelist conspire to make them 
more desperate than powerful. But 
this evidences immaturity rather than 
a lack of ability. The American mind 
has a frightful faculty for liberty which 
will in the end produce a desert-wide, 
mountain-high imagination in these 
writers. Then we shall have epics that 
measure off Titan joys and sorrows in 
the heart of man. 

But it is my purpose more particu- 
larly to compare recent Northern (in- 
cluding New England) fiction with the 
same class of literature in the South; 
and to show, if possible, why the former 
so far surpasses the latter. 

In the first place, there is the natural 
explanation. Climate, the economic 
conditions of nature, tend toward all 
forms of activity in the North. There 
is a sort of vivacity in the very air, an 
oxygen enthusiasm which makes one 
kind of energy or another the supreme 
human expression there. Farther 
South the natural orderchanges. The 
poetic languor of the climate produces 
physical lassitude, and that mental mi- 
asma, depression. Nature is prolific, 
but intellectually we somehow miss 
the creative faculty. This accounts 
for the fact that most of our fiction is 
legendary. We have the historical 
imagination, and we lack originality. 

And Northern authors indicate by 
their work a more progressive under- 
standing of literature as an art because 
of educational advantages which reach, 
by at least one generation, farther into 
the past than they do in the South; 
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and thus they have a mental discipline 
of which Southern writers know little. 
They have a better-trained sense of 
literary proportion, a mental vivacity 
which enables them to portray without 
illiterate exaggeration many types and 
many grades of life. They do not lack 
the emotional power to dramatize in- 
telligence. There are immortal char- 
acters in Northern fiction who owe 
their existence to the author’s psychic 
power to create the spirit as well as the 
grosser personality of his hero. We 
have very few such characters in South- 
ern fiction. There is the never-ending 
variation of ante-bellum \adies and gen- 
tlemen mincing and strutting through 
nearly all our novels, but I now recall 
only one original man type that has 
been produced within the last year. 
Mr. Will Harbin’s mountaineer ‘‘ Ab- 
ner Daniel” is autocthonous. And 
although he has made as little impres- 
sion in the literary world as a Georgia 
cracker would walking down Broad- 
way, he is one of the few living char- 
acters to-day in recent Southern fiction. 

The important difference, however, 
in the literature of these two sections 
is, that while the fiction of the South 
remains much the same in style and 
substance, that of the North is rapidly 
changing. It is following what Mr. 
Arnold calls the ‘‘order of ideas,’’ the 
impetus of the universal mind. Science 
adds new dimensions to intelligence, 
changes the very definitions of life. 
And so romance in the North begins 
to be founded upon bionomical prin- 
ciples. The genealogical tree in these 
novels stands for certain scientific hy- 
potheses of character and not simply 
for the conventional pride of ancestry. 
Also, the human problems of the times 
are social,economical ; and nowhere else 
is the sociological motive so apparent 
in fiction as it is in the North. They 
are writing political, municipal, finan- 
cial, and even ethical novels (with God 
left out!). The saloons, factories, coal 
mines, Stock Exchange,—all furnish 
material for these stories. And it is 


the only section of this country that is 
producing a tenement district litera- 
ture,—novels dealing frankly, and, one 
might add, vulgarly with life from the 
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drayman’s and washerwoman’s stand- 
point: a curious portrayal of semi-re- 
spectable existence so commonplace 
that it lacks even the pathos of poverty, 
the tragedy of crime, or the illumina- 
tion of virtue to render it interesting. 
There is nothing like this in Southern 
novels. The poor whites and negroes 
are the most picturesque types we have 
in fiction. And, for one, I question 
the wisdom and literary taste of the 
Northern novelist at this point. There 
are vulgar realities that are normal and 
decent, gross, but not even monstrous 
enough to preduce a contrast of ideas; 
and in the very nature of things they 
have no place in a romantic literature. 
One does not make Caliban a respect- 
able truck-driver, nor model a statue 
of Venus from sewer mud. And fiction 
is a class of literature which pleases by 
the appeal it makes to the imagination. 
Beauty, love, and heroism are the ethics 
of it. And for this reason it ought to 
suggest ideality rather than the meanest 
of all realities. 

Now in Southern fiction the ideal, 
the picturesque, and the impossible 
are elements which predominate. We 
furbish up our realities too much. 
We are given to literary enchantment, 
that is the quality of our genius. 
There are no such landscapes, for in- 
stance, this side of Paradise as James 
Lane Allen and Mary Johnston de- 
scribe in their novels. Yet I think the 
literary reputation of both depends 
largely upon the green and gold and 
purple variations they make from na- 
ture at this point. I would not depre- 
ciate these literary Turners, but they 
sometimes defraud us of the real sig- 
nificance of Southern scenery. There 
is a fever and a thirst in the land that 
predestines not only the life of the 
forests, but affects the temper and 
hopes of man. This the April freshness 
of Mary Johnston’s landscapes fails to 
indicate. She keeps New England dew 
upon the grass of Virginia all the year 
round. And there is a hooded, sinister 
silence in a Southern summer night, 
more depressing than all our sorrows, 
that Mr. Allen evidently knows noth- 
ing about. But, for that matter, the 
Western novelists are the only writers 


















in this country who fully appreciate the 
psychic relation between the land and 
the man. 

If we except some dialect interpreta- 
tion of our lower classes, I doubt if the 
real human nature of the South ever 
is portrayed in her fiction. Northern 
writers who attempt it are disposed 
to exaggerate our perversities, and our 
own authors are handicapped by more 
than one consideration. There has 
never been the right kind of enthusiasm 
in the South to encourage independent 
literary expression. With us genius 
has no poetic license beyond a certain 
angle of public opinion. Mentally, we 
are still on the defensive against the 
whole world, and every man _ born 
among us with a gift of romantic ex- 
pression is expected to employ it chiefly 
to uphold the South, her prejudices 
and her glories, to say nothing of her 
misfortunes. 

Thus are our novelists removed from 
the dramatic realities of the situation 
here. They cannot accept the impar- 
tial gospel of literary art, and therefore 
they often miss the ¢ruth of expression 
in their work, the gravest fault in an 
artist. And we have very good reason 
for doubting if there is much creative 
faculty of a high order among Southern 
writers. As a people, we have sensi- 
bility, but it is personal rather than 
artistic. Our temperament is heroic 
rather than intellectual. We are capa- 
ble of splendid action and noble suffer- 
ing, and we have sufficient histrionic 
ability to memorialize both in fiction, 
but we do not create one deed further 
than we have experienced along the 
way we are predestined to go. 

The South presents dramatic possi- 
bilities never equalled in modern fic- 
tion, yet it is not likely that any one will 
meddle with them. No writer in this 
section would bring into his novel a 
white man or a black man adequate in 
mind and character to sustain a really 
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‘ethical relation to both races. 
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In the 
first place, we are incapable of conceiv- 
ing such yeast of morality,—and if 
we could, we are too much limited by 
prejudice and environment to do so. 
Still the development of such a per- 
sonality would give an opportunity for 
some psychic studies of Southern con- 
ditions that have never been made in 
our own literature. But sentimentality 
which harks back to some fair- illu- 
sion of the past has taken the place 
of spiritual power in Southern fiction. 
And by “‘spiritual,’’ I do not refer to 
any doctrinal idea which limits that 
term to a merely religious significance ; 
but I mean the dynamic life-element in 
human nature which raises it up or 
casts it down according to some eternal 
law, and not by some arbitrary, ro- 
mantic departure from it. 

And as the tenement district fiction 
shows the latest prostitution of literary 
art in the North, so Mr. Dixon’s novel, 
‘‘The Leopard’s Spots,’’ illustrates 
nearly all the fallacies peculiar to 
Southern literature. This book is 
written with a sort of vindictive power, 
and is a fierce appeal to sectional 
hatred. Now this might be tolerated 
if the relations between the two sec- 
tions warranted such a demonstration 
of rhetorical fiction, but coming, as it 
does, when our grievances are nearly 
forty years dead and buried, the whole 
thing is as absurd as ancestor-worship 
in China and is founded upon the same 
mental perversity. 

But all modern fiction has some 
faults in common. There are no rest- 
ful pages in it, no meditation, as Haw- 
thorne would have written it. The 
idea is to have enough movement, in- 
cident, and wit to keep the desperate 
reader amused. And this may be a 
very good motive for the vaudeville 
stage, but it produces an undignified, 
mountebank literature that is ot 
good. 
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DEAR BELINDA,— 

July has been the most eventful of 
months. The King has been to Ire- 
land, the Pope has died, the rain has 
hardly ceased day or night, the organ- 
grinding claimant has been pronounced 
not Earl Poulett, Mr. Whitaker Wright 
has sailed for England, and through it 
all the question of Preferential Tariffs 
for the Colonies has raged. Nothing, 
I imagine, could take from the keen- 
ness of that debate. And that reminds 
me that since I last wrote to you a new 
author has sprung into being, and an 
author whose public is numbered by 
millions. Miss Corelli, Mr. Caine, and 
all their companions of the inkpot, 
sink into insignificance beside this 
latest writer, both in extent of circula- 
tion and in interest of subject. I refer 
to Mr. C. A. Vince, of Birmingham, 
the author of the leaflet in support 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s new proposals, 
which is being distributed to the extent 
of ten million copies. We may talk in 
a hole-and-corner way of Lady Rose’s 
daughter, and a Leaf’s revelations of 
the peccadilloes of fellow Strawberry 
Leaves, and of other popular literary 
performances; but they are nought 
compared with the Preferential Tariff 
and the works of Vince. Vince is the 
national author at this moment—be- 
yond Shakespeare, Dickens, Milton— 
and his works are given away. 

The other side, the Free Traders, 
have not yet produced their Vince; 
but they have an illustrator all ready in 
Mr. Gould. Every day Mr. Gould be- 
comes more humorous and more sure. 
He knows Mr. Chamberlain as Sam 
Weller knew London—extensively and 
peculiarly. He knows him as a lover 


knows his mistress, as a cabby knows 
his fare. There is also the third party 
in the question, to which Mr. Balfour 
himself belongs, who have no settled 
convictions, and who, in the words of 


a witty Member of Parliament, have 


firmly nailed their colors to the fence. 

Meanwhile people who never used 
the word before are saying ‘‘ Fiscal” 
as if they had been used to it all their 
lives. 

The book of the moment, in its ex- 
ternals, is ‘‘The MS. in a Red Box.”’ 
You have perhaps heard of this story. 
It was sent to the publisher, Mr. John 
Lane, with no name attached, some 
months ago. Mr. Lane read it and 
found it good, and after waiting a while 
advertised for the author. Either the 
author did not see the advertisement, 
or had enough commercial instinct not 
to interfere in the publisher’s cam- 
paign. After waiting a little longer, 
by no means in silence, Mr. Lane has 
issued the story as a book, under the 
title ‘‘The MS. in a Red Box,”’ witha 
dedication from himself to the great 
unknown, and a preface enumerating 
the gifted ladies and gentlemen who 
helped him to this inspired title. 
Never had a book such a send-off, re- 
calling the delicious flavors of the best 
‘*Englishwoman’s Love Letters’’ days; 
but the pity of it is, the story itself is 
a very moderate piece of Stevensonese, 
derivative in style, and not too inter- 
esting in matter. Had it an author’s 
name to it, and had it been conveyed 
to Mr. Lane in a hat box, or a glove 
box, or in a private box, or a band box, 
or a loose box, or a Christmas box, 
it would be no worse and no bet- 
ter. But if the author is genuinely 
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unaware of what is happening, and 
takes his work seriously, he can hardly, 
I fancy, feel flattered by his publisher's 
acrobatic feats on the threshold of the 
story. 

According to a statement in a recent 
Daily Mail there are sixty-five shades 
of rouge; which is almost equal to the 
number of religions with which Voltaire 
credited England. To the uninitiated 
man the figure seems incredible; but I 
suppose that the Daily Mail knows. 
None of these tints was employed by 
the Duchess of St. Ayr, the heroine of 
‘‘Strawberry Leaves,’’ whose distin- 
guished author hides himself under a 
modest pseudonym; for the Duchess 
bloomed with the bloom of nature. 
She was known as the Saint, her char- 
acter being the opposite, and her 
agventures among her friends make 
piquant reading. The author should 
be able to write a very amusing play. 
Another new book is the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
George Elers,’’ Captain in the 12th 
Regiment of Foot, who served with 
Wellington, and was a good deal of a 
Rawdon Crawley and a very typical 
soldier. It isan easy, gossiping volume. 

Another new novel of considerable 
attractions is ‘‘ Susannah and One 
Elder,” published not by Smith and 
one Elder, but by Methuen. It tells 
how a pretty married woman, to save 
her face, as the saying is, announced 
the engagement of her younger sister 
to a lover of her own whom that sister 
had not yet met. How the sister dealt 
with the situation—surely a very pos- 
sible one among very selfish persons, 
but new to me in fiction—the story 
relates. 

The principal literary announcement 
is that Mr. Kipling has written a new 
volume of poems, to be published in 
the autumn, under the title of ‘‘The 
Five Nations."’ Every one has his 
five nations, and some otf us more. 
The motorist for example has a desti- 
nation to reach, determi-nation to reach 
it, indig-nation when (like Lord Ilches- 
ter) he is stopped by a policeman, 
dam-nation for the same officer, and 
he has to listen to imagi-nation when 
the magistrate is being informed on 
oath of the pace at which he was driv- 
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ing. Those are the motorist’s five 
nations. The Puzzle Editor of Truth 
might ask his ingenious readers (who 
always seem to me to be far cleverer 
than the professional wits) to name 
the five nations of other sections of 
Society. 

The motor car has done many things 
for its supporters, but the oddest of all 
is to put money into the pockets of 
strawberry-leaved ladies. According 
to the great compendium of fact (and 
fancy?) from which I have already 
quoted, the Daily Mail, a well-known 
lady of title has, during the last six 
months, sold three 20 h.-p. cars, one 
40 h.-p., one 60 h.-p., and fourteen 
smaller cars on a commission varying 
from 15 to 20 per cent. When one 
remembers that the average ‘price of 
these cars is several hundred pounds, 
we see that the well-known lady of 
title is not to be commiserated with, 
especially as, in the words of the 
article, ‘‘to help his titled agent the 
manufacturer places a car, sometimes 
two, at her disposal, usually at her 
country house, sends down competent 
chauffeurs in smart uniforms, and keeps 
the cars in thoroughgoing order, know- 
ing well that a good run is more likely to 
influence a prospective purchaser than 
most things.’’ The question, What to 
do with our Countesses? has here an 
excellent answer. I might add that 
the lady is careful that her house party 
should consist of non-motoring people, 
and that no mishap shall occur on their 
rides. Nothing could be more simple. 

The Surrey police, always vigilant 
and resourceful, are adding gymnastics 
to their repertory. The officer who 
incurred the displeasure of the lord of 
Holland House clung to the flying car 
like a squirrel; and Mrs. S. F. Edge, 
who was fined a few days ago, seems 
to have complimented her accuser on 
his acrobatic proficiency. It used to 
be the desire of every boy to be a 
guard, in order that he might jump on 
the train as it moved; but to be a 
policeman, and leap on the car in full 
flight, is a nobler or, at any rate, a 
more daring ambition. 

The only good thing that can be 
said for the recent weather is that it 
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has for a while cleared the streets of 
the extremely hideous Panama hats 
which are now affected by our young 
bloods. Last year Panama hats were 
symmetrical and becoming; this year 
they slouch and flop, are much too big, 
and impart to the ingenuous and pru- 
dent youth of this country an air of 
reckless depravity and slipshod charac- 
ter, totally at variance with the facts. 
It is as foolish to dress a northerner in 
a southern headdress as to put a ballet 
skirt on a district visitor. The result 
must be a misfit. The Yeomanry in 
their wide felt hats look sufficiently 
bizarre, but these Londoners, affecting 
to be planters in the tropics, are more 
absurd. Meanwhile, the competition as 
to whocan havethe most expensivetrue 
Panama hat is still exciting the energies 
of the wealthy. M. Jean de Reszke 
seems as yet to have won, with a chaste 
article weighing nothing, and costing 
one hundred and twenty pounds. 
Other persons who should not quar- 
rel with the weather are the members 
of the Rainy Day Club, who must just 
now be having the time of their lives. 
This Club, of which Lady Harberton 
is the President, has been founded 
upon an agreement to discard trains 
(the Club consists only of women), to 
wear only short skirts (than which 
nothing is more unbecoming) and high 
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buttoned boots. Why a woman should 
have to join a Club to do these things 
is past one’s understanding. ‘‘It is the 
nature of women not to be able to love 
two men at once,’’ said Sir Francis 
Jeune during the Ralli Divorce case; 
**but a man,’ he added, “‘can love two 
women at once.” Be this as it may, 
it is certainly the nature of women to 
pursue rational ideas of dress in couples 
or packs. : 

A good story of deference to bishops 
is now being told, which should be 
allowed for a while to take the place of 
the venerable and much overworked 
anecdote of the curate’s egg. A bishop 
interested in fungi was walking in his 
park accompanied by a curate and a 
layman. Suddenly perceiving a pecu- 
liarly noisome-looking fungus he picked 
it up, and breaking off a portion handed 
it to the curate with the remark that it 
was quite edible and very wholesome. 
The curate ate it and murmured that 
it was delicious. The bishop broke off 
another piece and commended it to the 
palate of the layman. But that gentle- 
man refused. ‘‘It is true,’’ he added, 


‘“*that I have a brother in the Church, 
in whose future I am interested; but 
he is not in your Lordship’s diocese.” 
Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 
Lonpon, August, 1903. 











Books Reviewed— Fact and Fiction 


In this interesting volume,* Mr. Bryce has 
collected in a revised form a number of short 
F biographical studies, most of 
Revised : je z 
Judgments, which appeared in the magazines 
during the past decades. There 
are twenty essays in all, and the subjects are 
all men in their- day eminent in politics, in 
religion, in letters, in philosophy, and in the 
law. Disraeli, Gladstone, Parnell, belong to 
the political group; Stanley, Manning, to the 
religious; Trollope, Green (the historian) — 
to the literary; Sidgwick, T. H. Green, to 
the philosophical; Jessel, Cairns, to the legal. 
Mr. Bryce calls his essays biographical 
studies; as, however, the biographical out- 
lines are extremely faint, and as the author 
has carried out his purpose ‘‘to analyze 
the character and powers of each of the per- 
sons described, and as far as possible to con- 
vey the impression which each made in the 
daily converse of life,” they could more ap- 
propriately be called appreciations. Of the 
twenty men described and appraised, only one 
(Disraeli) was not personally known to Bryce; 
the others were for the most part his intimate 
friends. Friendship is apt to vitiate the 
judgment, unless the mind is exceptionally 
fair and judicial. Such a mind Mr. Bryce has. 
Sanity is, perhaps, his most salient intellectual 
characteristic. He is not a subtle philosophi- 
cal thinker, but he is pre-eminently fair, and 
is thus able to see both sides of every question. 
Besides, he is a man of great intellectual hon- 
esty, with a probably congenital scientific 
temperament, one in whom friendship cannot 
gloss over an unpalatable truth, and one 
whose emotions will not lead his intellect 
astray. To such a man intimate personal ac- 
quaintance is an aid, not a bar, to a just ap- 
praisal, and when once the appraisal is made 
we feel that the close association on which it 
is based has rendered it the more authorita- 
tive. We used the word appraisal, but from 
this it should not be inferred that Mr. Bryce 
uses his ideal type of a statesman, jurist, or 
philosopher as a yardstick, and measures each 
individual in accordance therewith. He real- 
izes that such a process is too subjective, and 
hence narrow and unsatisfactory. He has 
almost entirely eliminated the personal equa- 
tion. All the men studied were eminent in 
one way or another. Mr. Bryce emphasizes 
in what way they were eminent, and thus 


*“ Studies in Contemporary Biography. ” By James 
Bryce. Macmillan. $3.00. 


positive agents for good, not in what they 
were deficient. He has the breadth of view 
enabling him to appreciate opposing types of 
ecclesiastics like Stanley, Tait, and Manning, 
and opposing types of historians like Green, 
Freeman, and Acton. In a word, his criti- 
cism is constructive, not destructive. There 
are others who can do this, but they are few 
in number; still fewer, however, are those 
who, while engaged in active political work, 
can throw aside the heated contests of the 
forum and look upon political questions and 
leaders with the cold impartiality of reason. 
It is a trite saying that politics spoil a man’s 
judgment and warp his mind. This has been 
notably the case with Mr. John Morley, in 
every chapter of whose ‘‘ Cromwell”’ the influ- 
enceof present political questions, and his share 
in deciding them, is visible. Mr. Bryce has for- 
tunately escaped the pitfall in wait for scien- 
tists turned statesmen. He has rigorously 
set aside political predilections, and treats 
Disraeli on the same basis as he does Glad- 
stone. It is true that we can plainly see that 
he admires Gladstone more than he does Dis- 
raeli, but it is Gladstone the man, not the 
Liberal. We are convinced that the differ- 
ence in tone in these two essays is due in no 
degree to political animosity, and that the 
estimate of Disraeli would have been the 
same, even if Disraeli had been a great Lib- 
eral leader, a thing by no means incon- 
ceivable. These two papers on Disraeli and 
Gladstone are the most important in the book; 
they are the most exhaustive in treatment, as 
befits the subject, and they occupy over one 
quarter of the entire space. Both men had 
extremely complex natures, and it is a high 
compliment to Bryce to say that he helps us 
materially in understanding both. He is, 
perhaps, more successful in handling Glad- 
stone, for the great Liberal was a normal pro- 
duct of his country’s growth. Disraeli, on the 
other hand, in addition to what he had from 
his English environment, and this was from the 
historical standpoint the most important part 
of him, had also the’ Asiatic temperament and 
cast of mind, which distinguished him as an 
individual, and which is not so readily under- 
stood by the Teuton. Taken as a whole, the 
volume is exceedingly welcome as an impor- 
tant contribution to the recent history of 
England. It shows us directly some of the 
finest types England has produced, and in- 
directly it calls attention to the most marked 
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characteristic of English scholarship, its 
breadth of view and impartial attitude, as 
shown. by one of its leading representatives, 
Mr. James Bryce. 

GrorcE Louis BEER. 


This is the day when authors get their just 
rewards and that speedily. Many of them 
get rewards far beyond their deserts. In this 
country especially, a very little originality or 
A Water Whe sincerity will put a book on every 
Knows the Sea, D0Ok-store counter, the author’s 

likeness on every elevated station, 
In a few months he is well known, and in a 
few months more well-to-do, 

There is only one writer of prominence who 
has not had the success he deserves, and that 
is Joseph Conrad.* Of course Mr. Conrad is 
well known, and his book sales (for in this 
country we most always hark back to the 
business side of literature) are not inconsider- 
able, But where one person read ‘‘Lord Jim,” 
a thousand read ‘‘When Knighthood Was in 
Flower.”’ ‘‘ Typhoon” has been outstripped 
in popularity by many inferior books. The 
cause isnot fartoseek. Mr. Conrad has failed 
to avail himself of a very puissant form of 
advertising, and one which would cost him 
nothing. He has neglected to court the in- 
terviewer. Why, we do not even know 
whether Mr. Conrad takes lemon or cream in 
his tea, or just what the circumstances were 
which induced him to leave his earlier profes- 
sion for the trade of writing books, or any of 
the other interesting details which we feel 
entitled to know about authors—details which 
make an author popular. Then, too, we see 
no pictures in newspapers or magazines of 
Mr. Conrad reefing a sail in a breeze, Mr. Con- 
rad and his dogs, Mr. Conrad putting trees in 
his shoes. He has merely been writing books; 
but in spite of this serious omission on the 
author’s part, one is pretty safe in prophesy- 
ing that he is destined to be one of the best- 
known writers of this generation. He can 
tell a dramatic and vigorous tale, and yet, 
without weakening the force of his story, 
suggest certain details, give sudden glimpses 
into the strange corners of men’s lives,—in a 
word, he arrives at saying the unsayable. In 
his latest book, ‘‘Youth,’’ we have the obscure 
and bizarre situation, beloved of Henry James, 
magnified, taken out into the open, made an 
issue of life and death. His analysis of char- 
acter is penetrating and subtle, and yet it 
never for a moment checks the current of the 
story. In this way Mr. Conrad combines the 
ine. By Josepz. ConraD. McClure & Phillips. 


story of action and the study of character as 
few writers before him ever have. Mr, Con. 
rad is a versatile writer, his stories are stories 
of many moods. Perhaps the most finished 
and perfect story he has written is ‘‘Typhoon,” 
a story which it would be as hard to describe as 
it would to suggest how it could have been bet- 
ter done. In the last story in ‘‘Youth,” “The 
End of the Tether,”’ Mr. Conrad strikes a deeper 
note than he has before. Some of his ‘‘Tales 
of Unrest’ were grim to a point of self-con- 
sciousness, but all of his work is so unusual 
and of so high a standard that for the sake of 
the public one could wish that Mr. Conrad 
would advertise himself more. 
M. H. Vorse. 
Professor Strong’s dialectic * is his strong 
point. He controverts the theory (1) that 
soul and body interact, (2) that mind is an 
Diciootie Tite effect of the brain, and (3) that 
Long Suit. mind and brain move along side 
by side like two watches set to 
go together. He also disproves the reality of 
matter as something disparate from mind. 
He believes in the ding-an-sich, and suspects 
it of being consciousness, Indeed, conscious- 
ness Mr. Strong thinks to be the real existence 
of man—consciousness is man, and conscious- 
ness produces an effect upon the brain, The 
brain, Professor Strong hints, is much more 
than the encephalon, the part within the 
skull, Perhaps the brain, as what we call 
nervous system, cerebral and ganglionic, ex- 
tends through the body. In fact it 7s the 
body. Then the answer to the question which 
is used for the title of this book may be: The 
mind has a body in order to give rise to a phe- 
nomenal universe. Mr, Strong does not say 
so, nor can we discover that anywhere he 
categorically answers the question which he 
himself proposed. The entire book is the 
answer. He believes that his answer, that 
consciousness is the res realissima, is useful to 
the evolutionist, because in no other way 
could the mind of man reasonably evolve. 
We do not quite understand how Mr. Strong 
intends to unite moments or states of con- 
sciousness, or the successive consciousnesses, 
so as to arrive at anidentity. Like Bain, whom 
he would call “a naive materialist,’’ Professor 
Strong would make man a bundle of con- 
sciousnesses without anything to tie the 
bundle, the will a bundle of volitions without 
anything to bind them into a bundle. Mr. 
Strong has solved some hard problems on his 
way to discover that there is no matter, only 


*"* Why the Mind Has a Body.” By C. A. Stronc. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 
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mind,—for instance, the interval between con- 
tact and sensation, the consequent lapse in a 
theory of matter and of causality. Likewise 
he has demonstrated the distinction between 
the real and the apparent worlds. His best 
work is rather the critical than the construc- 
tive. He does not make clear to us what he 
means by mind. Is it more than conscious- 
ness? He hints that it is. Is it conscious- 
ness, or correlated with consciousness? Isthe 
universe a dream of Brahm? We are not sure 
but that, with all his acumen, our author is 
slipping into the abyss of the Vedanta phi- 
losophy, like Paulsen himself, to whom Mr, 
Strong often acknowledges his intellectual 
debt. 

In good truth, Mr, Strong should have 
stopped with his summary at the end of Chap- 
ter XII, or else gone on somewhat farther in 
the discussion, because in the final two chap- 
ters he raises many questions only to leave 
them unanswered, and his conclusion is, after 
all, only an arbitrary ending. 

The theory here broached is quite fascinat- 
ing, and an antidote to Berkeley’s idealism on 
the one hand, and to Huxley’s and Clifford’s 
materialistic monism on the other. We may 
consider this book an essay towards a monis- 
tic conception of the universe. In spite of the 
agility and subtlety of Mr. Strong’s dialectic, 
we found him intensely interesting and sug- 
gestive. It is the most important work in the 
realm of psychology that has come out for 
many a moon, CHARLES JAMES Woop. 


So readable a work as this,* and one withal 
so accurately historical in statement and rich 
in wisdom, could hardly have been produced 
by one less familiar with his theme, in all its 
A Book to depths and surface aspects, than is 
Arouse the statesman who is the author. 
Patriotism. He enjoys the honor of having 
had the longest experience in the diplomatic 
service of the United States, with the possible 
exception of John Quincy Adams. He first 
surveys those early European embassies, by 
means of which the men of the East and-of the 
West became acquainted with each other. 
Leaving out Turkey, whose relations are con- 
trolled in great measure by the European Con- 
cert of Powers, and also Persia, for much the 
same reasons, he confines his view to Chinese 
Asia, Hawaii, and Samoa. Our first ships 
went to China well armed against pirates and 
were allowed to trade only at Canton. The 
names of Shaw, Roberts, and Caleb Cushing 


* “American Diplomacy in the Orient.” By Joun W. 
Foster. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00. 3 
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receive fresh lustre in the author’s treatment 
of their pioneer services. Independent Ha- 
waii is pictured, and then we have that story 
of the opening and transformation of Japan, 
which can no more be told without the names 
of Perry and Harris than can that of Korea 
with the name of Shufeldt omitted, or of 
the Philippines with Dewey’s part left out. 
Equally worthy of honor is the Japanese 
Premier Ii (not “‘ Prince” nor ‘‘ li-Kamon’’). 

The final chapter treats luminously of the 
Spanish War and its results. The impression 
which an honest reader will get is that the 
Westerners were usually about as pig-headed 
as harsh and cruel, and possibly as cunning in 
their diplomacy, as were the Orientals. At the 
bottom, in diplomacy at least, human nature 
is not very different in the East or in the West. 
We fear that Mr. Foster’s treatment of the 
relations between the Chinese Government 
and the Boxers (p. 419), and also concerning 
the attack of the Allies on the Taku forts will 
not stand the test of critical history. He has 
even left out the name of the American Ad- 
miral, Lewis Kempff, who refused to make war 
on China and who upheld the American policy 
as hallowed by over a century. The author 
has lost a great opportunity here. Some other 
mistakes are to be pointed out. The Japanese 
word kinse, which means brief or abridged, is 
quoted as if it were a writer’s name (“ Kinse’s 
History”). The proper title of a book several 
times quoted is the “Hermit Nation,” not 
“Kingdom.” The “earliest records of Japan” 
do not “give account of embassies,” etc., for 
there are no records older than twelve hundred 
years. Nevertheless these slips are the merest 
trifles in comparison with the excellence and 
extraordinary value, as well as literary charm, 
of the book. It ought to heighten every 
American’s patriotism, while making him 
more serious concerning our enlarged national 
responsibilities, as well as making him heartily 
ashamed of some things officially done under 
the American flag and name. 

WituraM Exot Grirris. 


To those who look beneath the surface of 
things, it is evident that the most fundamental 
fact in the history of the past three centuries 
is the expansion of the English- 
speaking race, resulting in the 
domination of American, African, 
and Australian continents by Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, in the subjection of a huge section 
of Asia to English rule, and in the adoption 
by nearly all the European nations of the 
democratic political system that first came 
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to fruition in England and in her Ameri- 
can colonies. The erstwhile estrangement of 
England and the United States was a melan- 
choly sight to such students of history, as in 
their eyes it constituted a distinct bar to the 
world’s progress. The recent but rapidly 
growing sympathy between England and the 
United States is eagerly welcomed by the 
sanest and most intelligent sections of both 
countries, because it is recognized that as their 
past, from a broad standpoint, is but part of 
one and the same great historic movement, so 
will their future tend towards the establish- 
ment of the same ideals in government, in 
science, in ethics, and in art. This book,* by 
a well-known member of the New York bar, 
is a product of this rapidly growing sympathy, 
and its aim is to stimulate the movement of 
which it itself is a direct result. Its object is 
to formulate a scheme by means of which this 
friendly feeling can be crystallized in concrete 
form so as to avoid all future family troubles 
between the five English-speaking nations 
constituting the Anglo-Saxon people. Mr. 
Dos Passos advocates the adoption by the 
British Empire and by the United States of a 
treaty providing for: (1) a common standard 
of value, weight, and size; (2) a scheme of 
common citizenship, by means of which, for 
instance, an Australian landing in the United 
States is zpso facto an American citizen, with 
all the incidental privileges, obligations, and 
immunities; (3) a supreme tribunal for the 
final decision of all cases in dispute between 
the several nations constituting this great 
Anglo-Saxon federation; (4) the admission of 
Canada as an integral part of the United 


* “The Anglo-Saxon Century and the Unification of 
the English-Speaking People.” By Joun R. Dos 
Passos. Putnam. $2.25. 


States; (5) free-trade between the British Em- 
pire and the United States. Of these five 
provisions, the first three seem practical. The 
fourth seems unnecessary were the others 
adopted, and the fifth will hardly commend 
itself to the protectionists of America, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada. As the proposed absorp- 
tion of Canada by the United States would 
harm the scheme in England, and as, vice 
versa, the proposed establishment of free trade 
would have the same effect in the United 
States, these two clauses could well be dropped. 
This general plan did not originate with Dos 
Passos, nor with his fellow publicists who have 
recently discussed the subject. It has deep 
social roots; with the others, Dos Passos is 
merely giving explicit expression to an idea 
that is felt vaguely by many. It is difficult 
to predict what will be the ultimate outcome 
of this movement, which numbers among its 
adherents some thinkers like Dicey and 
Bryce. History is not a sure guide, and its 
answer is always delphic in nature. On the 
one hand, it teaches us that in the broadest 
sense American history is British history, and 
that their future courses, should run in parallel 
and co-operating lines. On the other hand, it 
teaches us that some of the fiercest competi- 
tive conflicts have been between kindred 
races. The only direct analogy that the past 
affords us, and this is by no means a close 
one, is the project of the English Common- 
wealth, and especially that of Cromwell shortly 
afterwards, in 1653, for the close union, with 
common citizenship as one of its marked 
features, between England and the Dutch 
Netherlands. What ensued is not reassuring. 
The rejection of this project by the Dutch 
was followed by a long series of internecine 
commercial and colonial wars, G. L. B. 




















ART 


Holme—R: mtative Art of our Time. With 
original Etchings and a and 
Reproductions of Oil and Water-Color 
Paintings, Pastels, etc. Edited by Charles 
Holme. John Lane, “The Studio Li- 
pon Complete in eight parts. $1.00 
each. 


It is a pleasure to note the successful comple- 
tion of this publication, Parts I., II., and III. 
of which have already been favorably re- 
viewed in THE Critic. The remaining five 

arts show increased variety of subject, and 
illustrate substantially all the important 
media of art reproduction. Introductory 

apers on Water-Colors, Etching and Dry 
Point, Monotypes, Pastel Painting, and Pen 
and Ink Drawing are followed by examples of 
each after many of the foremost living mas- 
ters, the whole offering a comprehensive view 
of modern art. A decorative water-color of 
Volendam Harbor by H. Cassiers; Riviére’s 
delicate auto-lithograph, ‘‘ Brume Matinale”’; 
Steinlein’s “‘Ouvriers sortant de l’usine,” and 
Raffaelli’s solid oil stick ‘Landscape with 
Water,” are the most effective of the series. 
The final number is, however, distinguished 
by a “‘Herkomergravure’’ and Sargent’s bra- 
vura ‘‘Florentine Fountain.” On its lines 
there is little save praise for this publication, 
which should do much toward popularizing 
men and methods fast acquiring vogue. 


Robinson—Modern Civic Art. By Charles 
Mulford Robinson. Putnam. $2.00. 
There is no question as to the need of Mr. 
Robinson’s practical and simple exposition. 
The difficulty is that the persons most likely 
to read it are those who are already familiar 
with its tenets. If it could be bound like a 
railway guide and hung in the administrative 
offices of American cities, perhaps its prin- 
ciples would ultimately penetrate the execu- 
tive mind. New York in particular has so 
lately begun a serious study of the primer 
of beauty, that it may with especial profit 
study Mr. Robinson’s discussion of the prob- 
lems of water and land approaches, business 
districts, tenements, and parks. Everybody 
agrees that cities should be beautiful. What 
Mr. Robinson offers is a theory of accom- 
plishment, ep josey by instances from the 

architecture of many famous modern cities. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


A. C. M.—The Reflections of a Lonely Man. 
By A.C. M. McClurg. $1.00. 
Was it “Ik Marvel’—Donald G. Mitchell— 
who first pitched this time? It may be deli- 
cious fooling, it may be a bore. John 
O’Dreams is not always at his best, and A. C. 
M. sometimes shows a sluggish liver. He 
smokes too much and feels cynical, and calls 
people—nice. It is a pity that anyone should 
So give way to ugly feelings, when he is cap- 
able of saying wise words and of fabricating 
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epigrams. Read the lonely man’s composi- 
ty pay the price, and alleviate his sad 
rancor. 


Dante—Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twen- 
tieth ual Reports of the Dante Society 
(Cambridge, Mass.). Ginn. $1.00. 

The Society in its reports asks for new mem- 

bers and prints the following papers of more 

or less interest: ‘‘A List o antefana in 

American Libraries,’ by T. W. Koch; and 

“An Anonymous Portrait of Dante” by the 

same writer. This portrait is not newly dis- 

covered, and hangs in the Louvre, Paris. 

Then follows an ‘Index of Authors quoted by 

Benvenuto da Imola,’’ ‘‘Notes on the Latin 

Translation of, and Commentary on, the Dr- 

vina CoMMEDIA by Giovanni di Serravalle,” 

and “Epitaph of Dietzmann,” ascribed to 

Dante. ps oe gl these reports are welcome 

to Dante students. 


Richards—Discourses of Keidansky. By Ber- 
= G. Richards. Scott-Thaw Co. 
1.25. 
This work belongs in a large measure to the 
literature of the Ghetto, but of the modern 
Ghetto with its revolt and radicalism. Kei- 
dansky is always intense, with a tragic temper 
and a keen sense of humor. In picturesque, 
even violent, language he passes in review 
social and religious questions, with a cock- 
sureness of one who poses for a pen portrait. 
Yet Keidansky is never dull, even when he 
blasphemes the worst. His abiding desire is 
to shock some one. As folk go in these tem- 
pora pessima, someone perchance might get 
a shock by reading Keidansky’s Discourses. 


Ruskin—Letters to M. G. and H.G. By John 
Ruskin, with Preface by the Rt. Hon. G. 
Wyndham. Harper. $1.25. 

Ruskin’s letters to Mary and Herbert Glad- 
stone have their chief interest in uncovering 
the playful side of Ruskin’s character, even in 
age and sickness. It is worthy of note that 
two men of so strongly opposed opinions and 
temperaments could have kept up any sort of 
genuine friendship. These letters show some- 
thing of how the course of that friendship 
flowed. For the rest, the letters abound in 
delightful Ruskinian phrases, but they are not 
didactic and erudite. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Bentzon — Waller—A cal American: 
Thomas Wentworth m. Trans- 
lated from the French of Th. Bentzon 
by E. M. Waller. Bell. $1.00. 

Mr. Higginson was typical of some traits that 

are best in American , but notwith- 

standing the enthusiasm of French admira- 
tion, he was not a typical American. Whether 
above the type or aside from it we have not 


room to show. Nevertheless this study is an 


appreciation, full of epigrammatic sparkles of 
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diction, pyrotechnic of anecdote, and agree- 
ably it stimulates the nerve centres in the 
brain. 


McCarthy—British Political Portraits. By 
Justin McCarthy. The Century Co. 
$1.50. 

It is a little odd that Mr. McCarthy should feel 
at liberty to publish such intimate comments 
on men with whom he is associated socially as 
well as politically. American journalists are 
often criticised for overstepping propriety in 
sharing with the reading world impressions 
that belong to private life, and this seems 
open to the like criticism. 

However, admitting that portraits of living 
men from the hand of a contemporary in the 
same walks of life be suitable at all, it must 
be acknowledged that Mr. McCarthy has done 
his work with delicacy. There is remarkable 
distinctness in outline, yet his party opponents 
do not suffer from his variance with their 
opinion though he indicates where they di- 
verge. In many sketches, notably that of Mr. 
Balfour, there is charm; but in general the 
style is not attractive, being overburdened 
with adjectives and a trifle given to repetition. 


Orr—David Hume and his Influence on Phi- 
losophy and Theology. By James Orr, 
D.D. Scribner, Imported. $1.25. 

This volume of ‘‘the World’s Epoch-Makers”’ 

series is somewhat more of a philosophy than 

a biography. Hume influenced his contem- 

oraries, Adam Smith and Dugald Stewart. 
mmanuel Kant made his acknowledgments 
to Hume. In subsequent years the men of 
thought influenced by Hume are too many 
to catalogue. The essay on Miracles was re- 
vamped by Huxley. atthew Arnold was 

Hume’s disciple in religion. Dr. Orr’s limited 

knowledge of literature has prevented him 

from tracing Hume’s influence to interesting 
regions in literature, music, and history. 


Osborne—The Life of Father Dolling. By 
Charles E. Osborne. Longmans. 12s.6d. 


Dolling was an Anglican priest, a ritualist, but 
thoroughly genuine, and because of this a 
great power among men, and most of all 
among soldiers and sailors. In 1896-97 he 
visited America, and is remembered by many 
in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Buffalo, 
and Washington. Mr. Dolling, though averse 
to extended study, was an intelligent man of 
good discernment. Added to this was a 
sanity of sentiment and unvarying virility that 
made Dolling a prince of good fellows as well 
as a priestly character. This book explains 
how the two are not incompatible. 


Todd—The Real Benedict Arnold. By Charles 
Burr Todd. Barnes & Co. $1.20 net. 


This isin no sense an attempt to “‘ whitewash” 
Arnold, but simply to give an account of his 
previous good service to his country, of which 
many who are familiar with the stain on his 
character are entirely ignorant. Mr. Todd 
claims that ‘‘ he four times saved the cause of 
the colonies,”’ and we think he makes out his 


case; also that it was the influence of Arnold’s 
wife that made him a traitor rather than the 
motives generally alleged. 


FICTION 


Austin—Veronica. By Martha W. Austin. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


This love story is etherial and ‘uplifting. No 
matter if some pronounce it unreal, at any 
rate the ideals are fine and there is an atmo- 
sphere of purity and high unselfishness that 
atones for discrepancies of fact. The scene is 
laid in Louisiana and the characters belong io 
an age of genuine chivalry. 


Bell—The Dowager Countess and the Ameri- 
can Girl. By Lillian Bell. Harper. 
$1.25. 

By this time Americans should be well up on 

the failings of the British aristocracy. Hardly 

a month passes without a new book appearing 

which again exposes the manners and customs 

of these barbarians to our shuddering gaze. 

If everything that is written about English 

society by Americans is true, how we should 

give thanks that we are free-born citizens of a 

republic! Miss Lillian Bell it is who has the 

most recent grudge against the English. She 

_ it off in one burst of eloquent vulgarity. 

he American eagle pecks out the eyes of ugly 
countesses, the Stars and Stripes wave over 
the conquered castles; the American girl is tri- 

umphant, and Miss Lillian Bell has written a 

book that is intended to make the English aris- 

tocracy gnash its protruding teeth. It is true 
that English books are published, dealing with 
the same subject. They describe graceful, 
well-dressed women, and tell of witty talk; 
but we know that such things do not exist 
in England. Do not our Lillian Bells ‘‘run 
across’ and, returning, give descriptions of 
how plain and ill-tempered and ill-dressed all 

English women are? By all means let us be- 

lieve the Lillian Bells, who tell the tales of the 

victorious American Unas and the British 

Lion. 


Betts—The Story of an East Side Family. By 
Lillian W. Betts. Outlook Co. $1.50. 
While this is a novel, its purpose is seriously 
sociological. Mrs. Betts has taken her types— 
a family—not through six or more generations, 
like the Jukes family, but through three. 
It is entirely realistic. Jack and Mary we 
knew when they lived on Avenue A, and we 
were glad to see them prosper. The tale will 
be a revelation of a kind of life unknown to 


. Many. 


Craddock—A Spectre of Power. By Charles 
Egbert Craddock. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50. 


The ‘Spectre of Power” was the possibility of 
Cherokee dominion, overshadowing the early 
struggles of the French and English. It may 
be doubted whether any such faithful and de- 
pendable picture of Indian character in its 
unmodified state has as F pus been incorporated 
in fiction. So vivid and yet so painstaking— 


it suffers from a burden of annotations!—is 

















the portraiture that the book seems almost 
fated ¢0 a niche in a reference library. But 
beyond this it is admirable as a story of ad- 
venture. Miss Murfree rises to her climaxes 
with superb ease and one does not for an in- 
stant distrust her knowledge or her power. 
The study of Laroche, the French soldier and 
diplomat, would alone make the book worth 
reading. Behind the scenes of the story 
tower Miss Murfree’s Great Smoky Mountains, 
which she describes with her accustomed 
brilliancy and fervor. The beauty and the 
high intellectual quality of her style make one 
regret the occurrence, now and then, of sen- 
tences unmusically cumbrous. 


Gibbs—The Love of Monsieur. By George 
Gibbs. Harper. $1.50. 

Of an utterly stereotyped pattern, ‘‘The Love 
of Monsieur’”’ is so exactly what it a pao to 
be that the most guileless reader will not be 
misled. The dashing hero of the Charles II. 
period, whose adventures in behalf of winning 
the heroine include even a picturesque bit of 
piracy, is conceived in the conventional “ro- 
mantic” spirit. Beyond the conventional, 
the story does not venture. Though some- 
what carelessly written, it is readable and will 
doubtless have an audience of itsown. Stress 
is laid upon the fact that neither characters 
nor incidents are borrowed from history. 


Gilman—Ronald Carnaquay, a Commercial 
Clergyman. By Bradley Gilman. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

There are more ways than one of making God’s 
house a house of merchandise, and the pity of 
it is that it is sometimes the pastor who is 
venal. The cause of such profanation is easily 
discerned, namely, the mistaking of Church- 
ianity for Christianity. Hence flow vulgari- 
ties of advertisements, church bazaars, and, 
worse than these, sensational preaching. To 
rebuke such vulgar and unchristian ideals and 
ways, “Ronald Carnaquay’”’ has been written, 
and written well in two and even three senses. 
The story is mature enough, and vivid in its 
realism. Yet we must take exceptions to the 
author’s opinion that Ronald, though common 
and vulgar as a minister, is unobjectionable 
asaman. Ronald is not a Christian in spirit, 
and he is not a gentleman in his ways. The 
picture of the congregation furnishes us with 
most of the a Rg of an average congregation 
of vulgar people. 


Gray—Richard Rosny. By Maxwell Gray. 
Appleton. $1.50. 

A distinct falling off from the author’s earlier 
novels. The plot is thin, the people wooden. 
The outlines of character as suggested on their 
first appearance are not filled out according to 
promise. They are all other people at the end 
of the book from what one expected, yet there 
is no adequate reason for the shift. 


Henderson—John Percyfield. By C. Hanford 

apm gueage Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 
1.50, 

A particularly unforceful and temperament- 

ally attenuated hero was John Percyfield! As 
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his romance was but the connecting link be- 
tween aseries of descriptive essays it need not, 
of course, be taken too seriously, especially as 
our quarrel with Mr. Henderson has not to do, 
after all, with his hero nor his heroine nor with 
the method of his book, but with the common- 
place character of his prose. Such a book as 
this is made or marred by the quality of its 
style. Mr. Henderson’s book, to be candid, is 
not thus made. He has sentiment but lacks 
its complement, which is humor, and he is 
therefore more often guilty of banalities than 
is quite pardonable. : 


— By Robert Hichens. Stokes. 
1.50. 

Mr. Hichens was not quite candid in thus 
naming his novel, since it is, after all, not 
Felix in whom he attempts to interest the 
reader, but the two London women who are 
victims to morphine, and the details of whose 
wretched slavery make up the greater part of 
the book. These details are hardly defensible 
and the motive of the book is not an artistic 
one. Moreover, Mr. Hichens has chosen to 
indicate the seriousness of his present work by 
achieving a dull, wordy style, and permitting 
the somewhat decadent wit upon which he 
made his reputation, to evaporate. 


Jackson—Nine Points of the Law. By Wilfrid 
S. Jackson. Lane. $1.25. 


Once in a long time one comes upon a writer 
who can invest the wildest absurdities with a 
certain fantastic plausibility and charm. 
Anstey is a master of this unlearnable art; and 
Mr. Jackson a gifted disciple. In this story 
the strange entanglements which diversified 
the three weeks’ holiday of Mr. Wayzgoose, an 
English bank-clerk, have been adroitly 
wrought into a genuinely funny farce-comedy. 
The humor does not lag for a single page of 
this most original little story. The issue of its 
absurdities causes real suspense; its maddest 
improbabilities ingratiate themselves. 


Lewis—Peggy O’Neal. By Alfred Henry 
Lewis. Biddle. $1.50. 


Mr. Lewis has wandered far, and mistakenly, 
from Wolfville. He is not in the least at home 
in the Washington of President Jackson’s day, 
and the picture he has succeeded in presenting 
of the famous Mrs. Eaton—Pe ’Neal—is 
of incredible insipidity. The affectedly old- 
fashioned language in which the story is told 
does not serve, unfortunately, to cover its 
defects, the most glaring of which is a hopeless 
dulness. 


Lorimer—The Master of Millions. By George 
C. Lorimer. Revell. $1.50. 
Notwithstanding its great length, its absurd 
plot, and grotesque nomenclature of charac- 
ters, this book will hold the attention of 
almost any one who has patience enough to 
work through the first hundred pages. The 
purpose of the story eludes us, but that is im- 
material. Indeed everything about the book 
t its Porte St. Martin mystery, millions, 
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prime fact is that it is readable. Many de- 
cent persons never go to novels for orthodox 
theology and ethics. They will not find fault 
with this screed of the Rev. Dr. Lorimer. 


Meldrum—The Conquest of Charlotte. By 
David E. Meldrum. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50. 

Here is a book which should have been writ- 
ten by Stevenson. It is called ‘* The Conquest 
of Charlotte.’”” The country is Stevenson’s 
country. The original, if roundabout, way in 
which the story is told and the central char- 
acter, an admirable rascal, all would have 
delighted Stevenson. It does not seem pos- 
sible that Rab Quick should have been writ- 
ten about by any one else. But Stevenson 
is dead, and Mr. David Meldrum wrote this 
clever,book. It would not be true or fair to 
convey the impression that Mr. Meldrum has 
in any way imitated Stevenson’s methods. 


Overton— Anne Carmel. By Gwendolen 
Overton. Macmillan. $1.50. 
** Anne Carmel’’ is the story of a French Cana- 
dian girl and of her brother, Jean Carmel, the 
riest of a little French Canadian village. 
The author’s preceding book, “‘The Heri- 
tage of Unrest,’’ was striking. It was far 
above the ordinary novel of the moment. 
Unlike so many authors of promise, Miss 
Overton’s second book is even better than 
her first. There is a certain sombre dignity in 
this latest novel, which is very unusual. It 
has a completeness which the earlier work 
lacked. It is one thing to write a book that 
is a series of sketches strung together on a 
slender thread of romance and another to 
write a book that is consistent from its first 
page to its last, as ‘“‘Anne Carmel”’ is. 
me of the superstitions which has made 
many a book of promise foolish and unprofit- 
able is the superstition which teaches that 
“the public’’ insists on a happy ending. It is 
one of this author’s virtues that this super- 
stition does not trouble her. But ‘‘Anne 
Carmel”’: is not a hopeless tragedy, and its 
melancholy is as refreshing as the melancholy 
shade of an evergreen. The literature of the 
present wd is afflicted with a terrible fixed 
smile which can’t come off. So a gray, sad 
book like ‘‘ Anne Carmel”’ is a grateful change 
— the tiresome cheerfulness of current 
ction. 


Thorpe—The Spoils of Empire. A Romance of 
the Old World and the New. By Francis 
— Thorpe. Little, Brown & Co. 

1.50. 

’T is old straw, to be sure, but it yet yields 
fine grain. The story is of Emperor Charles 
V. and Cortes, of Montezuma and the Inquisi- 
tion in Spain. There is in it enough love and 
adventure, intrigue and gold, cruelty and 
magnanimity to fill an encyclopedia. Still, 
in picturesque array the pageant moves on 
through many pages of Mexico and Spain, and 
the reader is a little sorry to part with such 
entertaining characters when at length the 
story ends. 
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Wilson—The Wars of Peace. 


By A. F. Wil- 
son. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

The diabolism of the Trust and all its abomi- 
nation are finely shown upon the pages of this 
novel. The dialogues help on the story, there 
is a sufficient quantum of analysis of charac- 
ter, and vigor with steadiness of movement. 
The story is of an average good man who, as 
the head of a trust, is drawn into all sorts of 
crookednesses of moral action, till he becomes 
responsible for an attack upon the life of his 
only son, who opposed the trust. 


Wright—That Printer of Udell’s. By Harold 
Bell Wright. Book Supply Co. $1.50. 
A book 5 ssh. written to extol the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The author’s 
models were unfortunately chosen and his 
pictures of vice seem unnecessarily lurid. 


Wolfenstein—Idyls of the Gass. By Martha 
Wolfenstein. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Following the lead of Zangwill, one and an- 
other Jew is now setting his hand to describe 
life in the Ghetto. These stories form a con- 
nected story of life in a Fuden gasse—Jew 
Street—of some Austrian town. There is a 
mingling of the quaint and familiar, of the 
grotesque and pathetic which gives to these 
idyls something more than an ephemeral 
value. The literary skill of the author is by 
no means contemptible, for Meryam and little 
Shimmelé stand out vivid figures and realistic. 


HISTORY 


Rhys Davids—Buddhist India. ByT.W. Rys 
Davids. Putnam. $1.50. 

While this work recounts a page from the 
history of India, it affords us a fascinating 
picture of life, law, and art as they once were 
and can never be again. The ethnic as well 
as the religious condition of India has wholly 
altered from the period lying between King 
Asoka and the Guptas. In the jataka, one 
gets at the actual Buddhist belief, which was 
carved on the stonework of the to They 
are similar to Reynard the Fox of the Gothic 
churches of medieval Europe. Buddhism, 
which at its inception was a reform, is now, 
like some forms of Christianity, an anachron- 
ism, and India knows it no more. 


Wilson—Where American Independence Be- 
gan. By Daniel Munro Wilson. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00 net. 

It began, we are told, in old Braintree and 

uuincy, Mass., the home of the Adamses and 
the Quincys, concerning whom much interest- 
ing matter is given, with anecdotes and epi- 
sodes of other notable folk of the time—the 

Hancocks, Hulls, Hoars, Wendells, and their 

compeers. Holmes’s “Dorothy Q.” figt 

among the genial crowd. The illustrations 
are artistic reproductions of portraits by 

Copley, Stuart, and other famous painters. 


Altogether the book is a notable addition to 
the history of the Revolutionary period. 











Woodburn—The American blic and its 
Government, and Poli Parties and 
Party Problems in the United States. By 

James Albert Woodburn. Putnam. $2.00. 


In these two books Professor Woodburn has 
succeeded in adequately describing our gov- 
ernmental inery, and our party system. 
The books are not so ambitious in scope as 
those of Bryce and Ostrogorski, nor are they 
so technical and scientific as those of Burgess 
and Goodnow. In fact they were written 
both for use as text-books and for popular 
reading, and were designed to occupy a posi- 
tion midway between the more exhaustive 
treatises cited above and the ordinary ele- 
mentary text-book. Thus it cannot be said 
that Professor Woodburn has added anything 
to our knowledge; this was evidently not his 
intention. On the other hand, he has made 
such knowledge as we do possess more access- 
ible to the general reading public. Thanks to 
his strong love for the subject, in combination 
with a vigorous unconventional style, Pro- 
fessor Woodburn’s books have more life than 
is custo: in works of this character. 
There is nothing perfunctory in the volumes. 
There are two points on which these books 
seem open to criticism. One is a strong note 
of provincialism, of chauvinism, which makes 
the author blind to any but the purely Ameri- 
can standpoint. The other is the inadequate 
treatment of the system of local government, 
in commonwealth, county, and municipality, 
—that part of our governmental system with 
which the public comes most in contact, and 
of which it knows least. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hudson—The Law of Mental Science. By 

Thomas Jay Hudson. McClurg. $1.20. 
This is an important book. It gives us what 
truth there is in the delusion called Christian 
Scienee. That truth is suggestion or self- 
suggestion to the subconsciousness. A year 
ago some writer in the Monist demonstrated 
that this was the secret of Mrs. Eddy, who, 
not understanding herself, supposed that she 
has discovered the Gospel miracle of healing. 
Mr. Hudson ex: ds in a clear way the laws 
of mental healing and does not embody his 
exposition in an aura of false metaphysics 
called religion. S ion without dara 
tism is what Mr. Hudson teaches. 


Milman—My Kalendar of Country Delights. 
By Helen Milman. Lane. rd 50. 
Thereis only one point about certain 
kinds of nature books: no lover of nature has 
to read them unless he wants to. No matter 
how many such books are sent him Christmas 
or birthdays, he can shut them up after the 
first page. Such a book as ‘My endar of 
Country Delights” hurts no one but the book 


Teviewer, and it matters very little if one or ° 


more reviewers have their pleasure in nature 
spoiled. Any one with a love of the count: 
and birds and flowers who reads throug 
this ‘‘ Kalendar of Delights” will buy a pea- 
shooter and kill all the birds that come his 
way and take to rooting up flowers. It is hard 
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to explain why so many of the pleasant things 
of life, children, flowers, birds, should lead to 
the turning out of affected literature, but so it 
is, and to any one who cares for his garden, 
“The Kalendar’”’ is one of the books to be 
avoided. 


Snyder—New Conceptions in Science. B 

Carl Snyder. = ces $2.00. ¥ 
Nothing is more useful and welcome to the 
reader who is not a specialist in science than 
an occasional résumé of the results of, say, 
ten or more years’ work in the several sections 
of the field. This Mr. Snyder does in 2 satis- 
factory way sufficiently detailed without being 
technical. He treats of so many things, from 
the size of molecules to telepathy, antitoxin 
and wireless telegraphy, that we cannot cata- 
logue the subjects of this fascinating book. 
It reads like a romance. 


Turner—History of Philosophy. By William 
Turner. inn. $2.50. 

Dr. Turner’s ‘‘ History of Philosophy”’ is in- 
teresting because it gives more pains and 
space to an exposition of scholastic philos- 
ophy than any other general history of philos- 
ophy that we know. Another feature is the 
sections given to the transition from the 
Schoolmen to modern philosophy and to con- 
temporary thought. r. Turner is at his best 
when discussing the philosophy that belongs 
inside the Roman Church. It is here that he 
is strong. Those systems of philosophy which 
belong outside the church, while treated tem- 
perately,-are in many instances perfunctorily 
treated. Especially is this true of contempor- 
ary philosophic thinkers. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Carnes—The Argonauts of Immortality. By 
Mason Carnes. Brentano’s. $1.00. 


There are some poetic thoughts in this Paris- 
printed volume of English verse, touchingly 
dedicated by the author to the memory of his 
wife. Occasionally an idea is happily ex- 
pressed, as in “‘A Lily Song,’’ but too often 
the evolution is labored and involved. The 
writer must be lamentably lacking in humor, 
or he would never have allowed the lines 
labelled ‘‘ Micro-Cosmos’’ to be put in type. 


Shedd—The Oceanides. Poems and Transla- 
tions. By Percy W. Shedd. Grafton 
Press. $1.00. 

There is something encyclopedic about this 

volume of ‘‘ Poems and Translations,’’ of which 

the translations are from the Danish, the 

Spanish, the Russian, the German, the French, 

the Italian, etc., with magna pars from “Ib- 

sen” (that frigid and discouraging muse!). 


But Mr. Shedd has well done his self-allotted ~ 


task, and, besides welcoming into hospitable 
English the stranger of various nationalities, 
has struck some creditable notes of his own, 
though, as it seems to us, generally with a 
bias towards Germanic motives and methods, 
as in the songs entitled, ‘‘My Little Sisters 
Are the Flowers,” and “The Adamantine 
Gates.” And while Mr. Shedd can produce so 
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fresh and sweet a lyric as ‘‘Amoris Anima,” 
why should he, elsewhere, bewail, in rather 
banal fashion, 


““What’s the use o’ being poet? 
All ’s been said, and we all know it.” 


Stanton—Up from Georgia. By Frank L. 
Stanton. Appleton. $1.00. 
Mr. Stanton’s lyre (should we say banjo?) is 
an instrument easily tuned. He is never at 
a loss for a catch, or glee, or negro ance f to 
match his music. If there is little depth to 
the song, there is in it, on the other hand, a 
marching optimism,—a rollicking wholesome- 
ness. It is the product of a natural minstrel. 


Watson—Selected Poems. By William Wat- 
son. Lane. $1.00. 

It is comforting to those who still hold fast to 
all that is noblest in the traditions of English 
song to note that most of the volumes which 
Mr. William Watson has issued have passed 
through several editions. Putting Mr. Swin- 
burne aside, there is no poet now living in 
Great Britain so worthy to wear the bays of the 
great dead as Mr. Watson, and in the volume 
of selections before us we have the choicest 
flower of his genius, from the opening “‘ Ode in 
May’’ to the closing “‘ Lachrymz Musarum,”’ an 
elegy which is worthy to stand among the 
most noble in the English tongue. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Delitzsch—Babel and Bible. Two Lectures 
Delivered before the Members of the Ori- 
ent-Gesellschaft in the Presence of the 
German Emperor. By Professor Friede- 
rich Delitzsch. Edited, with an Intro- 
ara by C. H. W. Johns. Putnam. 

1.25. 


Behold ‘how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth! At length we have before us, in the 
English version, the greatly discussed lectures 
of Delitzsch, which were said to be terrible in 
their impiety and infidelity! Yet we find 
hardly a thing that Oriental archeologists were 
not declaring any time these last ten years. 
What are the chief heads of Delitzsch’s offend- 
ings? First, he finds Yaweh-ilu upon a cunei- 
form tablet of pre-Abrahamic date. 

Then he shows that Sabbath was a Baby- 
lonian institution. Next he compares the 
Decalogue with the legal Code of Chamurabi 
2200 B.c., and draws parallels between the 
Hebrew cosmogony and the Chaldean; also 
between the Jewish and Babylonian accounts 
of the Deluge. These matters have been the 
common property of reading people for twenty 
years, and yet faith has not perished off the 
earth. We therefore infer that it was the dis- 
tinguished honor done to Professor Delitzsch 
rather than unbelief which brought down upon 
his head so much religious wrath and orthodox 
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imprecation. These two lectures are a fair 
compendium of discoveries at Babel which 
bear upon the Bible. 


Whitham—Holy Orders. By the Rev. A. R. 
Whitham. Longmans. 5s. 

This treatise, written from an high Anglican 
standpoint, is a somewhat dry devotional 
essay drawn out along historical and dog- 
matic lines. We have no criticism to offer, 
since the author’s attitude is worlds away 
from our ideal. Wedo not disbelieve in Holy 
Orders, but the prophetical office is what 
the times now demand. A mass priest is 
easy to find anywhere, not a Brooks and an 
Abbott and a Damien. 


TRAVEL 


Fraser—America at Work. By John Foster 
Fraser. Cassell. $2.00. 

Mr. Fraser is an English journalist who was 
sent to America last year to investigate our 
industrial conditions. The results of his inves- 
ba age were embodied in newspaper articles, 
which may originally have been passable 
copy, but which never should have been re- 
surrected for embodiment in a book. The 
work is journalism in its worst form. A few 
months of even strenuous study will not give 
any one anything but a most superficial in- 
sight into our economic structure, and it is but 
natural that Mr. Fraser has not penetrated 
the surface. While this was inevitable in such 
an enterprise, the inaccuracies, exaggerations, 
mistakes, and the vulgar colloquial style were 
not. Mr. Fraser has given us a caricature, 
whose crudity is enhanced by comparison 
with the number of excellent photographs re- 
produced in his book. j 


Morse—Glimpses of Chinese Homes. By Ed- 
ward S. Morse. Little, Brown Co. 
$1.50. 

Professor Morse, the wonderful collector of 

a oases pottery and the maker of a unique 

upon ‘“ Japanese Homes,” stepped out of 
fairy land when he left the Mikade's Empire 
for the Middle Kingdom. To speak mildly, 
his temper was ruffled and he says a good 
many hard things about the Chinese in this, 
which is probably to remain his only book on 

China. poergg 0 set forth, as are both pre- 

face and text, the book is of unusual value, 

for nothing else could take its place. Pro- 
fessor Morse studies a Chinese house, not as an 
architect or a carpenter, though he has an eye 
to the mechanical beauty, strength, and fitness 
of every part, but as a dwelling-place of hu- 
man beings. Though his pen sketches make 
no pretence to art, they tell their own story 

well. The book, while unflattering, contains a 

good deal of useful information and deserves a 

place in the library of works on China. 


For list of Books Received see third page following. 
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